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Lessons of a 


At 5:45 A.M. on the 1st of September, 1939, five Ger- 
man armies and some hundreds of German aircraft began 
the destruction of Poland. At 11:40 a.m. the German 
Supreme Command issued this proclamation: “The armed 
forces have taken over the active protection of the Reich. 
In fulfilment of their task to offer resistance to Polish 
force, German troops have crossed all the frontiers to 
counterattack.”” The armies had been fully deployed, 
ready to strike, and after crossing the frontiers covered on 
an average eighteen miles a day, marching and fighting 
a feat possible only where preparations for a most elaborate 
offensive have been made. 

The campaign that followed will probably be cited a 
an example unparalleled it 1 history of the success of a 
blitzkrieg waged against a aie and less-prepared op- 
ponent. Initiated without declaration of war, during the 
process of negotiations, it was conducted to a victorious 
conclusion in nineteen days, by the end of which the 
Polish armies had practically ceased to exist. 

There is probably no other campaign on record between 
comparable opponents, in which the advantages have lain 
so decisively on the one side and the disabilities and draw- 
backs so decisively on the other. It may be well therefore 
to lead up to the strategy ultimately employ ed by a survey 
of the elemental conditions of the conflict. 

Poland, if she were to wage war, was bound to do so 
defensively. Not only had she nothing to gain by attack, 
but she was too weak and ill-equipped by far to do so. 
Moreover, were she to undertake an invasion in a single 
direction, the flanks, communications, and bases of her 
invading army would be exposed perilously to converging 
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attacks. Were she to strike in several directions, her opera- 
tions must diverge and become more and more isolated 
from support in direct ratio with the progress of any pene- 
tration they might achieve. No soldier would ever dream 
of perpetrating either of these follies notwithstanding the 

various invasions which, according to the German High 
Command, were to be executed into the territory of the 
Reich. 

Poland had also to fight without direct military as- 
sistance from her allies. France and Britain were too distant 
to intervene effectively. At one period, indeed, it seemed 
possible that Russia would help her; but Stalin demanded 
as the price of his aid, the practical restitution of the 
Baltic provinces—a proposition which the Allies refused 
to consider. With the Russo-German pact of August 23, 
the implication was that Poland might be attacked along 
her eastern as well as her western border. When a country 
containing thirty-four millions is invaded by better armed 
nations on the one side of ninety millions and on the 
other of 180 millions, its resistance cannot long endure 
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except in unusually favorable climatic and geographic 
conditions, here notably absent. 

As regards geography, Poland’s greatest length lies in 
the east where, from north to south, it measures 570 miles 
against 350 miles in the west. Her greatest width from 
east to west is 500 miles. She is an open country possessing, 
except in her Carpathian border, no barriers, either of great 
rivers, deserts or mountains contiguous to her frontiers. 
Only if operations should be prolonged into the autumnal 
rains and the winter snow, could she call Nature to her 
aid. It was in a Polish autumn that Napoleon discovered 
the fifth element “mud,” which he found most hamper- 
ing to his movements. In winter, the cold is intense, the 
snow deep and communications dificult to clear and main- 
tain. It was, therefore, of the utmost importance to the 
Germans that the war should be brought to a quick con- 
clusion. 

Then the country, in comparison with Germany, is poor 
in agricultural, mineral and industrial resources; and that 
condition had not been improved by a century and more 
of unscrupulous exploitation by the Partition Powers. 
Hence, though Poland might be equal to feeding a large 
army, her factories could not furnish, nor did her exports 
enable her to purchase, the costly and intricate equipment 
required by modern forces or to fortify an extensive fron- 
tier. She had plenty of men and horses, but mere flesh 
and blood, protected neither by steel nor by military 
works of the first order, nor by natural obstacles, were 
unlikely long to withstand the onslaught of armored fight- 
ing vehicles launched in overwhelming numbers. 

Poland has for long past been gradually transferring 
her main industries to the south especially to Sandomierz, 
Lublin and Lvov (Lemberg), partly i in order to utilize her 
oilfields as a source of power, and partly to move them 
out of reach of German arms. Her hopes of immunity in 
this respect naturally received a severe blow from the Ger- 
man occupation of Slovakia, which lay for some 200 miles 
along her southern frontier. And, as her own territories 
were invaded so soon afterward, she had no time to adjust 
her industries to the changed conditions before war was 
upon her. 

Poland is a multi-national state containing 1,500,000 
White Russians to the north and northeast; 7,000,000 
Ukrainians to the south and southeast; 2,500,000 Jews 
scattered through the towns; and 750,000 Germans settled 
mainly in the west. These alien races were in general a 
source of weakness, for the Ukrainians were aiming at 
separation and the Germans acted as first-class spies both 
before and during the war. 

In order to avoid giving provocation to Germany, the 
Polish government delayed general mobilization until 
August 30. The invasion thus caught the army in the 
middle of its mobilization. 

The Polish Army at peace strength numbered 280,000. 
The trained reserves probably numbered 2,500,000 men 
to which could be added, if dilution in industry were car- 
ried out, a further 3,000,000 men fit to bear arms. The 
figures for reserves held, however, a fictitious value; for 
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it was impossible to equip more than two-thirds of them 
and the standard of training of the older men was very 
low. Owing to the delay in ordering general mobilization, 
it is unlikely that more than 500,000 reached their own 
units fully equipped. 

In time of peace the army was grouped in ten army 
corps, containing one cavalry ‘division, twelve independent 
cavalry brigades, and thirty infantry divisions. There 
were also some battalions of mechanized or motorized 
troops, few of which, however, had modern equipment. 
There was a dangerous scarcity of antiaircraft and antitank 
guns. 

The favorite arm had always been the cavalry, for the 
Pole is instinctively the beau sabreur. Great and glorious 
were the traditions—memories that never faded—with 
the result that, in 1939, the Pole still retained a great 
belief in the efficacy of the mounted arm—a belief that 
was bound to impose a heavy handicap upon an army op- 
posed to an enemy equipped with an effective combina- 
tion of mobility, armor and fire power. 

The Polish air force contained some 1,100 machines, of 
which a few were high-powered craft of the finest quality. 
Some 400 others were f for first-line duty. The rest to a 
varying degree were obsolescent. 

The German war machine, on the other hand, was 
superlatively armed both on the ground and in the air, 
and it could draw on fully trained and equipped reserves 
to any extent likely to be required. 

As to the strategic element, the Pole must suffer griev- 
ously from the drawback that the initiative lay with the 
intending aggressor. The Germans could choose the times 
and places for their thrusts, whereas the Poles, who could 
not of course afford to keep their army permanently mobil- 
ized, must await them in complete uncertainty. More- 
over, whereas the weak state normally covers its front with 
fortifications in order to gain time to complete its prepa- 
rations after being assailed, the Poles preferred, partly of 
course from motives of economy, to place their trust, not 
in walls or trenches but in the expectation of fluid opera- 
tion, in which they hoped to achieve superiority through 
their splendid cavalry 

The shape of the frontier was also a grave disadvantage, 
the implications of which will be treated later. As this 
point we may note that racially and geographically, po- 
litically and strategically, Poland was in evil plight . 
the conduct of a great war. 

A salient may be a source of strength or weakness. 
To an aggressor possessed of superior strength and readi- 
ness, a wide salient may afford a covered approach into 
the heart of the country to be assailed, or may lend itself 
to decisive operations to either flank. Poland, indeed, 
presented to the enemy a salient without a hinterland 
and, being weaker and less prepared than their opponents, 
they were thus, short of being encircled, in as perilous a 
strategic situation as can be imagined. 

The main salient was not, however, their only strategic 
affliction. There were three other considerable salients: 
towards Danzig, towards Poznan (Posen), and west otf 
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Cracow. All were important politically; Danzig and the 
Corridor formed the chief bone of contention between the 
warring countries. Poznan was the capital of a former 
Polish province retaken from Germany in 1918. Cracow 
—an ancient site of culture and learning—was the capital 
of Galicia. There would therefore be a general desire to 
defend all these areas. 

To hold forward positions, however, for the protection 
either of the main salient or of the lesser salients would be 
a dangerous procedure. For the defending troops would 
almost certainly be cut off unless they should be fortu- 
nate enough to elude their strategic difficulties by a tactical 
victory. The idea of the Polish High Command was no 
doubt to battle in retreat; but such strategy was not 
feasible within a frontier so shaped and against an op- 
ponent overwhelmingly strong in the air, in fire power, 
and in collective mobility. Military considerations, namely 
abstention from engagement with superior converging 
forces, and the need of the defender, in a flat and feature- 
less country, for a definite line such as a river on which to 
resist, demanded that a much more retired area should 
be occupied. That most favored lay along the Narev facing 
East Prussia and then along the Vistula from Warsaw to 
its junction with the San, whence it ran by the San to the 
fortress of Przemysl. There were advocates of a line a little 
further forward along the Narev, the Bzura, the Pilica, the 
Nida, and the Dunajec, and others of a line further back 


' along the Narev and the Bug. The distances to be held 


along these positions were between 300 and 4oo miles as 
compared to 1,100 miles along the frontier. The occupa- 
tion of any of the three would have admitted not only a 
powerful and concentrated defense, but also of maneuver 
in counterattack on interior lines—a form of action quite 
impossible in the forward areas. Any line farther ad- 
vanced was certain to be turned in the first few days of 
combat. 

A general withdrawal or the initial occupation of a re- 
tired position would, however, have been open to the ob- 
jection of surrendering without a blow territory prized 
both for political and economic reasons. The economy of 
the country was indeed wrapped up in the lower Vistula. 
And to abandon that river would seem to invite strangula- 
tion. Had not Frederick the Great (of accursed memory 
to the Pole) proclaimed that he who holds Danzig and 
the lower Vistula is more master of that country (Poland) 
than the king who rules over it? 

Finally, it may be said that the temperament of the 
Pole—gallant, optimistic, obstinate—is such that action 
like abandonment of territory is intolerable to him. Thus, 

litically, economically and psychologically, it seemed 
tik kely that the forward position would be held. 

But, if positions are to be held so that they may effec- 
tively cover treasured country, they must be garrisoned in 
strength. This would entail creating at least four big ad- 
vanced groups, which, in the absence of fortified frontiers, 
would result in wide gaps and, in consequence, exposed 
flanks especially vulnerable in these days of mechanized 
forces. In the endeavor to close these gaps and to watch 
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these flanks, there might be an attempt to cover every 
possible approach with a tendency on the one hand to 
concentration and on the other to dispersion—tendencies 
on which the ripest judgments might fail to find appro- 
priate compromises. 

A further objection to the forward dispositions is that 
the groups would be committed in advance to purely 
opportunist or purely negative action, to a defense based 
on no fortified zone, with the prospects, should they ven- 
ture on counter-strokes, of committing themselves more 
deeply to the nets intended to ensnare them. 

The choice of the Polish High Command was for the 
group system—a battle in retreat, with the idea of stop- 
ping and hitting, then clearing away skillfully and fast 
to stop and hit again, and so on. Those are tactics sound 
for the numerically weaker force, but only under the 
conditions, absent here, that it possesses better information 
and a higher mobility than the invader. Without those 
assets, it is likely to suffer overwhelming defeat before 
reaching positions selected for the decisive battle. 

Had the forward troops been protected by demolitions 
on a truly extensive scale, they might have been able to 
maneuver successfully in retreat; for demolitions are a 
powerful strategic weapon particularly effective in the de- 
fense. It was commonly reported, indeed, that every 
bridge on every entry into Poland was mined. But, so far 
as the mines existed, there were two good reasons why 
they were not successfully exploded: the one, the rapid 
German advance, especially on the part of their mecha- 
nized forces; the other, that demolition strategy has a 
good record only in out-of-town games, the defender be- 
ing always loth to destroy bridges in his native land and 
therefore often delaying until too late. 

A scheme of thorough demolition in a semicircle west 
and northwest of Warsaw and centered on that town with 
a radius of one hundred miles might have proved most 
valuable. It was suggested, and it was feasible. But it was 
never put into effect. 

There were probably soldiers who advocated holding 
the frontier by light, mobile detachments which would 
delay the enemy to the utmost and gain time for the prepa- 
ration of positions in the interior. The main objection to 
this is that the detachments must present, for the dis- 
charge of their tasks, a combination of fire power, mobil- 
ity, and protection at least as effective as any such com- 
bination Senge against them. Otherwise they will be 
held in front, turned by the flanks, and quickly elimi- 
nated. The Polish light troops, largely cavalry, were 
immeasurably inferior in equipment to German mecha- 
nized forces. 

What then is to be done where there is only one sound 
military course to pursue and, against its adoption, there 
are seemingly irrefutable political and economic objec- 
tions? The answer is that an army destroyed involves in 
its fall the whole economy, administration, and govern- 
ment of a country and, therefore, where military and civil 
needs are diametrically opposed, and the first are vital, 


the civil needs, however weighty, must give way. There 
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however, two difhculties inherent in this solution: 
t, opinions may vary as to what is vital; second, it is a 
ail of perfection, but seldom likely to materialize in 
ctice, except perhaps at the behest of some dictator 

0 ho happens not only to wield supreme political authority 
but also enjoys a military prestige of the highest order. 

Looking at the problem with Polish eyes prior to the 
outbreak of war, it was probable, therefore, if not certain, 
that the forward positions would be held and that the 
desire to guard territory would compel a disposition of the 
army somewhat on the following lines: 

No. 1 Group on the line Lomza—Mlawa covering the 
approaches to Warsaw from East Prussia, whose frontier 
lay only seventy miles north of the Polish capital. This 

group, ignorant of the direction of the impending blow, 
would be widely dispersed. It must eventually be out- 
flanked by troops advancing on Warsaw from the Cor- 
ridor. 

No. 2 Group in the Corridor astride the Vistula facing 
northeast and northwest. This group would be in a pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable position threatened by forces on 
the one flank from East Prussia and on the other from 
Pomerania. And the farther it might advance in response 
to political pressure, the more desperate would its situa- 
tion become. 

No. 3 Group in the province of Poznan. The military 
object of this group would be the covering of the main 
route between the capitals of the two belligerents. The 
political object would be the protection of the province. 
If in advance of the town of Poznan it would be in almost 
as precarious a position as No. 2 Group. Threatened on 
both flanks, it could hope to extricate itself only by a rapid 
retreat on Warsaw. It could not lend a hand to groups on 
either fank without opening up the Warsaw Road. 

Nos. 2 and 3—the two largest and most important 
groups—-would, if they engaged the advancing enemy, be 
lucky to escape annihilation. On the other hand, if they 
withdrew without fighting and were not overtaken, they 
would have gained no time, would have achieved no ob- 
ject, and in a necessarily hasty retreat might have suffered 
in morale. 

No. 4 Group, covering the front Czestochowa—Cra- 
cow—Tarnow. This group would be much less exposed 
to envelopment than Nos. 2 and 3, and would have lines 
of retreat open to Lublin and Lvov should the hostile 
movements farther north against Warsaw prove successful. 

No. 5 Group, small in size, watching the passes over 
the Carpathians towards Przemysl and Lvov. 

No. 6 Group on the Russian frontier, also small in size 
and intended only for dealing with marauders. 

No. 7 Group in reserve at Warsaw. 

In actual fact this was the grouping, with strength in 
divisions, as far as can be ascertained: No.1 , five; No. 2, 
six; No. 3, ten; No. 4, five; No. 5, three; ‘No. 6, three; 
No. 7, doubtful. There was cavalry mainly in the gaps 
between the groups and coverin the extreme right flank. 

Against a combined assault by Russia and Germany, 
the distribution of the Polish Sindh need not be considered. 
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Not the most skillful dispositions, not the most heroic 
bravery would avail to save them from early and complete 
defeat. 

Surely no army in history ever embarked on a campaign 
with more melancholy prospects. 

In striking contrast to her adversary, Germany enjoyed 
exceptional advantages which enabled her to carry out a 
true blitzkrieg. In the first place, she benefited of course 
from all the ills recounted above from which the Poles 
suffered. Peculiarly to her liking were the opportunities 
afforded by the various salients for her favorite strategy 
of double envelopment. In the second place, she must 
have profited greatly by her recent experiences in deploy- 
ing large forces for aggression first against Austria and 
then against Czechoslovakia. The vast scale of those 
operations, undertaken with the full intention of crushing 
resistance, must have enabled her to discover and remedy 
many of the faults of her military machine. Moreover, 
the rallies at Nuremberg partook of the nature of an 
annual mobilization. Every day for a week, Nazis or 
regular troops numbering over 100,000 were transported 
to and evacuated from that sacred city. In all these opera- 
tions, the German staffs were perfecting themselves in 
the thorny logistics of mechanized movement. 

Then the erect had exploited the Spanish civil war 
as an inexpensive field of experiment in weapons and 
methods of fighting. The Condor Legion, for instance, 
under von © en aged of the first formations to be 
engaged on the Silesian frontier—had battled: for two 
years in the Peninsula and could be regarded as a corps 
of expert veterans. The airmen, too, who in their superior 
machines were to engage the Polish pilots, had for the 
most part been given tours of service on the Spanish front. 
Rarely has an army had such opportunities for attaining 
proficiency just before entering upon a major war. 

To these and the more obvious advantages, must of 
course be added those of the initiative, with its choice of 
times and places for the initial strokes. The Pole, how- 
ever, undaunted by the terrible odds against him, took up 
the challenge, thus to render an immense service to the 
western democracies. For with the first clash of arms on 
the Polish border, the democracies were now on guard; 
and, short though the campaign of conquest might be, 
precious months of summer and autumn must elapse—a 
delay which would afford the British and French forces 


time to fill many of the wide gaps in their preparations. 


The German plan of attack, omitting aerial operations 
for the moment, was to apply pincers strategy with two 
army groups: 

The Southern Army Group, consistin of three armies: 

List’s Army—the Fourteenth—which was to operate 
from the Carpathians and from the Teschen salient, to 

y Polish Silesia, take Cracow, and wheel to the right 
parallel to the mountains from which it would dispatch 
other columns as the main column moved east. 


Von Reichenau’s Army—the Tenth—which, starting 
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from the area about Oppeln, was to seize Czestochow 
and move on Warsaw. 

Blaskowitz's Army—the Eighth—which was to start 
from the region east and north of Breslau, was to pd 
von Reichenau’s left and to watch, but at the outset p. 
seriously engage, the Poznan Group. 

The Northern Army Group, consisting of two armic 

Von Kluge’s Army — the Fourth — operating from 
Pomerania with the initial object of occupying the Co: 
ridor in conjunction with the Third Army and destroying 
the Polish Group in it. 

Von Kiichler's Army—the Third—in East Prussia, 
part of which was to cooperate with von Kluge while the 
main body, starting somewhat later, was to furnish the 
northern arm of the pincers. 

As to the composition of the armies, von Kluge’s Army 
seems to have contained about fifteen divisions aid the 
other German armies eight or nine. Eight to ten of the 
total were mechanized or motorized. List also used some 
Slovakian troops, mainly on his line of communications. 

Pincers strategy was to be applied not only by army 
groups but also by armies. Thus von Kluge and von 
Kichler, from west and east, were to envelop the Polish 
Group in the Corridor; and von Kluge and Blaskowitz, 
from north and south, were to deal similarly with the Poz- 
nan Group. There was one striking difference, however, 
between the two operations. In the first, the stroke was to 
be immediate, eliminating the Corridor Group at once. In 
the second, the stroke was to be retarded and the Poles 
encouraged to stand their ground until their communica- 
tions with the capital had been severed. 

After crossing the frontier, the German armies made 
rapid progress. By September 7 List was on the Dunajec 
at Neu Sandek and Tarnow, with his left at the south 
edge of the Lysa Gora. Reichenau had captured Czesto- 
chowa and Kielce, driving several Polish divisions into the 
Lysa Gora. Among his booty was a copy of the Polish 
plan of campaign, a study of which by the German High 
Command facilitated the solution of many of its problems 
and gave confidence and added speed to the further ad- 
vance. Blaskowitz had forced the passage of the Warta 
and lay on a wide front with his right near Lodz. The 
Fourth Army and part of the Third had crushed the Cor- 
ridor Group between them and had driven parts of it 
towards the Poznan Group and the rest up the Vistula 
towards Modlin. They were now on the Drewencz from 
Thord upwards. Two other columns of the Third Army, 
starting on the 4th, had pierced the line of the Narev at 
Pultusk and Rozan, and were moving on to the Bug. A 
few minor Polish cavalry raids into Germany had been 
repulsed. 

The most important results of this, the first week of 
the campaign, were, in the south, the occupation of the 
rich industrial area of Polish Silesia and of Cracow; in the 
center, the close approach to Warsaw of the Tenth and 
Eighth Armies and the isolation of the Polish Poznan 
Group, whose communications were now dangerous|\ 


threatened by the Eighth and Fourth Armies; and, in the 
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rth, the elimination of the Corridor Group and the 
rning of the line of the Vistula by the Third Army. 

We mav now hark back to the opening operations and 

eal with aerial action. The primary objective of the Ger- 

an air force was ascendancy in the air, to be achieved in 
e first instance through the bombardment of enemy 
alittle Its attack was completely successful. The 
Polish squadrons, surprised by an invasion made without 
declaration of war, were for the most part on the ground. 
[heir airdromes, accurately plotted on German maps, 
fell an easy prey to the hostile air fleet. Heavy casualties 
were inflicted on men, matériel, and ground organizations 
and the airdromes themselves were largely made useless 
by bomb craters. 

On the first day, Polish headquarters reported that 
Warsaw and some thirty other towns had been bombed 
with serious loss to their inhabitants. But it would seem 
that the German pilots to begin with devoted their atten- 
tion to military objectives and that the casualties suffered 
by civilians were incidental to what, hateful though it 
may be, is normal aerial action. 

Within five days the Polish air force had practically 
ceased to exist. Some thirty of their machines, indeed, 
flew over Berlin and, on at least two occasions their airmen 
inflicted heavy casualties on mechanized columns. More- 
over, the Polish pilots won a number of victories in single 
combat. These incidents were, however, few and far 
between. But after the fifth day Germany was in com- 
plete command of the air, to the immense advantage of 
her armies. 

While destroying the opposing air force, the German 
airmen also attacked the Polish communications by road, 
rail, wire, and wireless, and the headquarters of the gov- 
ernment and the army. The Polish authorities, civil and 
military, were driven from Warsaw on the 6th and then 
relentlessly pursued from locality to locality until, on Sep- 
tember 18, they were forced into Rumania. Spies were so 
effective an aid in this connection that, within two hours 
of each change of location, the Russian wireless would an- 
nounce the new address to which bombers should be dis- 
patched. 

Road and railway centers, trains, main bridges, radio 
stations, aqueducts, power stations, depots, assembly 
points for reserves, were all assailed. Bombs pursued the 
authorities who should issue orders; bombs exploded on 
the channels by which those orders should be conveyed. 
In the midst of a belated mobilization, the reservist was 
without instructions as to his destination or, if that were 
known to him, without means of reaching it. The com- 
manders at the front were out of touch with Polish GHQ 
and were short both of the drafts which should have com- 


pleted their units and of their requirements in ammunition 


and sup 

The besran airmen enjoyed the signal benefit which 
naturally grew greater with the advance of their armies, of 
short ranges to their objectives, a benefit which enabled 


cach machine to make several bombing trips in a single 
day. 
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With a view to sabotage, a number of Germans were 
dropped by pare achute. Most of them were, however, either 
shot in the air or killed or c aptured on landing. Curiously 
enough, some of them appear to have been dropped over 
big towns in broad daylight where they could not hope to 
escape observation. 

We must now return to the doings of the armies which 
we left on September 7. ' 

September 8 was an important day. List, advancing on 
a front of 100 miles, reached with his left Sandomierz 
the Polish arsenal—and with his right, somewhat refused, 
the oil wells at Jaslo. On that day he extended his front 
by a fresh column which he sent forward through the 
Dukla Pass and which, on the 1oth aptured Sanok, 
thereby turning the line of the San. On the 11th he was 
everywhere across the San, and his left column, wheeling 
north marched down the Vistula. 

Meanwhile, Reichemau’s right wing advancing from 
Kielce experienced fierce resistance in the L ysa Gora where 
He was able, 


however, the country being open, to m ake pres at use of his 


the hills rise to some two thousand feet. 


aircraft and also to rush a mechanized division round the 
hills to take the enemy in reverse while List’s column 
from Sandomierz threatened him from the east. The 
Poles, attacked in overwhelming force from front, rear, one 
flank, and the air, were compelled to retreat on Radom. 
Reichenau’s center and left were now north of Rawa and, 
on the 8th, one of his mechanized divisions reached the 
Vistula thirty miles southeast of Warsaw. 

On the left of the Tenth Army, Blaskowitz was en- 
gaged in a dramatic conflict. In the execution of his dual 
task, his various divisions were scattered over a front of two 
hundred miles. To the front, his armored cars reached 
Wola—a suburb of Warsaw. His right and center took 
Lodz and moved towards the line Lowicz—Kutno. His 
left was engaged in a fierce battle with the southern flank 
of the Poznan Group which, starting back on the 7th, was 
now in full retreat making for Warsaw through the gap 
between the Warta and the Vistula. Here a tremendous 
struggle raged for eleven days while the Poles, including 
many who had been driven in front of the Eighth and 
Tenth Armies, were gradually forced into a rectangle 
some fifty miles long, of which the southern and eastern 
sides were formed by the Bzura from Kutno through 
Lowicz to its junction with the Vistula, and the northern 
side by the Vistula itself. Parts of the Tenth and Eighth 
Armies, which had reached the outskirts of Warsaw, 
turned back from the capital to line the Bzura to the east, 
and thus directly block the Polish retreat. Von Kluge’s 
whole army struck in from the west and north and com- 
pleted the encirclement. The Poles were driven into an 
ever-narrowing compass. They made fierce efforts to break 
through to the east and southeast. But, held everywhere 
by an impenetrable fence of machine guns, they were 
compelled on the 1gth to lay down their arms to the num- 
ber of some 200,000 men. A few thousand troopers, sur- 
vivors of a last desperate sortie, managed to reach Warsaw, 
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carrying with them a thousand German prisoners and 
thirteen captured guns. 

Away to the southeast, the Polish group of four or five 
divisions, which had fallen back from the Lysa Gora to 
Radom, was attacked there by mechanized formations 
and later by the inner flanks of the Fourteenth and Tenth 
Armies. It endeavored to pass the Vistula at Deblin, but 
found the passage barred by a German column which had 
made a rapid parallel pursuit. On September 17 it was 
obliged to surrender. 

In the meantime, the Third Army, part of which was 
taking part in the struggle for Kutno, had initiated invest- 
ment of the fortress of Modlin with one column while 
two others passed the Bug, and succeeded in isolating 
Warsaw on the north and east. Away to the northeast, 
three fresh columns debouched from East Prussia, one of 
which passed the Narev at Lomza on the 11th, captured 
Brest-Litovsk on the 16th, and established contact on the 
17th with List’s left which had come up from Lublin, 
which it had just captured. The arms of the pincers from 
north and south were now closed. 

We may now turn back to the southern army. When 
List sent most of his left towards Lublin, he dispatched 











one column of it from Sandomierz to join in an encircling 
movement against a Polish group attempting to escape 
northeast from Jaroslav. He sent at the same time three 
divisions of his left center through Jaroslav, which he « ap- 
tured on the roth, towards Tomasov. These troops si 
ceeded in heading off the Poles and driving them into the 
column from Sandomierz which had reached Zamosc. 
There again, superior equipment proved decisive, and 60 
ooo men with 130 guns were forced to lay down their 
arms. On the 16th, List’s right, in spite of a reverse on the 
previous day, captured the fortress of Przemysl and on th: 
igth severed all communication with Rumania. 

Thus by September 19, the German armies overrunni: 
the country had reached a line running from the Rumanian 
frontier, past Lvov on the west, thence north to the Bug 
along that river to Brest-Litovsk and on to Bialystock and 
Suvalki. There were nevertheless a number of Polish di 
visions still uncaptured, some of which, had it not been 
for the Russian invasion, would probably have united and 
prolonged resistance in the Pripet marshes, thereby com 
pelling Germany to maintain a considerable garrison in 
Poland. 


We may now revert to the operations around Warsaw. 
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Although, on the 1gth the Polish armies had ceased to 

ist and Gdynia had fallen, the Capital, the Fortress of 
fodlin, Lvov, and the little port of Hela still offered 
sistance. 

Modlin, it will be remembered, was reached by troops 

the Third Army as early as September 6. Owing, 
owever, to the strong resistance offered by the Poles 
long the connection with Warsaw by the Vistula, it was 
not completely isolated from the capital until the 21st. 

On the 16th, the Germans demanded the surrender of 
Warsaw; but General Czuma, the commander of the gar- 
rison, refused to receive the parlementaire, or even the 
written message. German aircraft then dropped leaflets 
over the town demanding its surrender within twelve 
hours and stating that, should the demand not be accepted, 
Polish inhabitants would be allowed a further twelve 
hours in which to quit. Then Warsaw was to be treated as 
a war area; shelled by guns and bombed by aircraft. The 
Germans make the claim (which the Poles dispute) , that, 
not before the 25th when their patience was exhausted by 
Czuma’s obstinacy, was their fire turned from purely 
military objectives onto the town itself. On that day, they 
entered two of the outer suburbs and, two days later, cz ap- 





tured part of the inner ring of forts (if Warsaw can seri- 
ously be said to possess forts) . 

That was the beginning of the end. On the 28th, only 
after the Polish field army had long ceased to exist, when 
the capital lay largely in ruins, when starvation was rife, 
and when the aqueducts and the power stations were de- 
stroyed, did the garrison surrender. The defense of the 
capital was dan of the Polish tradition but from Se p- 
tember 19 it ceased to have any considerable military 

value. On the other hand, a lengthy defense of Warsaw, 
knot as it was of many communications, would have been 
of immense value to an “army in being’ fighting on the 
Bug or based on the Pripet marshes. 

According to a German report, out of 17,000 buildings 
in Warsaw, 13,000 were demolished or burned. Simultan 
eously with Warsaw, Modlin, garrisoned by 30,000 men, 
also surrendered. Lvov had fallen on the 22d, and, last of 
all, on October 2, Hela, the little port north of Danzig, 
capitulated with 4,000 men. 





The campaign on the ground being ended, we may 
now return to the doings of the dominant air force. The 
German mind works with ruthless logic. What was the 
most profit: ible employ ment of aircraft——bombardment of 
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towns to break the civil will to resist, or the attack of 
military objectives? There were no congregations of hu- 
mans in Poland so dense that their bombing was likely to 
prove decisive. The Germans had, moreover, no desire to 
damage industrial areas, as they wished to acquire them 
for their own purposes. On the other hand, the attack of 
military objectives—the enemy's headquarters, air force, 
and communications—which had been located and were 
easily attainable, might well lead to their early defeat. 
Once, however, these aims had been achieved, that part 
of the German air force not directly assisting the army 
seems to have been directed to the destruction of civilians, 
with a view no doubt to finishing the campaign before the 
advent of unfavorable weather. 

It is admittedly difficult to distinguish between military 
and non-military objectives. Bridges and railways, im- 
portant features of lines of communication, are usually in 
large towns. Again, a city such as Warsaw, which defi- 
nitely accepts siege, may legitimately be bombed and 
shelled after due warning. But towns and villages of no 
military importance were bombed, and hapless refugees 
attacked with machine guns from the air by pilots fying 
low to the ground. 

The Germans seem to have employed between 2,000 
and 3,000 machines of which perhaps two-thirds were 
bombers. Apart from the indirect support which they af- 
forded to the army by the elimination of the opposing 
air force, by reconnaissance and by the destruction of 
enemy communications, they gave valuable direct support 
to the other arms in battle by raining bombs and bullets 
on whatever was at the moment holding up the advance 
of the tanks and infantry, concentrating their fire on 
centers of resistance and breaking up counterattacks be- 
fore they were fully developed. They naturally found 
wonderful targets in an army containing a large proportion 
of cavalry and supplied mainly by horsed transport. 

It cannot be said that the German air force played the 
decisive rdle, for alone it could not have brought the war 
to a conclusion. But in the execution both of its strategic 
and tactical tasks, both on its independent missions and 
when combined with the army on the field of battle, it 
exercised an influence difficult to overestimate, and was 
largely responsible for the swiftness and completeness of 
the victory achieved. 


GERMAN STRATEGY 


The German High Command may be awarded the 
palm for its strategy. It found indeed no unexpected ob- 
stacles to conquer, and it met with none of the vicissitudes 
of fortune cdaaaiie encountered in war, except that the 
armies were able to move more rapidly than anticipated 
owing to perfect weather and to the fact that the rivers— 
the one defense of Poland in the summer—vwere at levels 
lower than any previously recorded, and thus could often 
be crossed without bridging, by forces both mechanized 
and afoot. 


As expected, the Germans applied pincers strategy in 
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the great salient and in all three minor salients. They be- 
gan with the Corridor and Teschen salients. These taker, 
the Third Army launched its main columns towards W 2- 
saw with intent both to turn the line of the Vistula and. 
in combination with the Eighth and Tenth Armies, to bite 
inwards on Warsaw. A week later, again timing the 
operation with remarkable accuracy, it widened the scope 
of the pincers, launching a column through Lomza 
towards Brest-Litovsk in order to turn the line of the Bug, 
whilst List, sending a column through the Dukla Pass to 
turn the line of the San, wheeled north with his left ¢o 
meet the troops from East Prussia. 

The most artistic stroke, however, was that which gath- 
ered the whole of the Poznan group into the Kutno net. 
Just enough pressure appears to have been exerted on its 
front by the inner flanks of the Northern and Southern 
Army Groups to keep it interested but not anxious; and so 
it was persuaded to retain its forward location until the 
net was ready. Its commander was of course heavily 
handicapped by the severence of communications, by the 
departure of GHQ from Warsaw and by the early sub- 
jection of the Polish air force. . 

It is to be noted that the Germans refused to be attracted 
by the lure of Warsaw until they had completed the defeat 
of the hostile armies. They might have invested it much 
earlier than they did; but they preferred i in the first place 
to deal decisively with the hostile armies at Kutno, Radom, 
and Zamosc. 


Mobility played the usual preponderant part. The 
German infantry, marching and fighting, covered eighteen 
miles a day for the greater part of the campaign—a feat 
due to good leadership and staff work, to the foot soldier's 
endurance and to his immunity from air attack. The result 
was that the Pole once beaten was kept ever on the move. 


The employment by the Germans of mechanized and 
motorized forces is interesting. They appear to have under- 
taken with them no far-reaching independent operations. 
Often for a particular purpose, such as surrounding the 
Poles at Radom and Czestochowa, they might be dis- 
patched say forty miles, ahead of the marching divisions. 
But, having accomplished a specific task, they would then 
either rejoin the + or await its arrival, before bound- 
ing on to fresh adventure. That is to say, the army com- 
manders kept them firmly on a leash, which though 
elastic was strong, and ensured that they were always pres- 
ent when decisive actions had to be fought. 


Nevertheless, in spite of being denied long-range 
strokes, their supply presented grave difficulties. So each 
so, that in the fighting ok tan Lodz the Poles captured 
100 tanks immobilized owing to lack of gasoline. And at 
the close of the campaign, three armored divisions far to 
the east of Warsaw were brought to a complete and 
lengthy halt from the same cause. Had it not been for 
the Russian invasion, they might all have fallen a prey to 
roaming Polish formations. 

Some of the success of the German armored forces may 


be attributed to the assignment of engineers to every mech- 
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wnized unit and formation. These troops and the pioneers 
of the infantry received special training in the art of mak- 
ng smooth the path of the tank by the removal of ob- 
scacles and mines and the quick laying of bridges. 

A new feature of the mechanized army was the radio 
propaganda truck which accompanied the columns and is- 

sued cheering news to the Germans and disheartening 
news to the Poles telling the latter lly bere of their de- 
feats and that they had been shamefully betrayed both by 
their own government and by the French and British gov- 
ernments. 

Owing to the immense disparity, both in numbers and 
equipment between the adversaries, no real light was 
thrown in the campaign on the central problem of mod- 
ern war: namely, how to advance without disproportion- 
ate, if not disastrous, losses against a defensive which has 
of late years been greatly strengthened. In 1918, the 
combination of tanks with fire from surveyed gun po- 
sitions proved sufficient to overcome the holding power 
of machine guns. Since those days, however, the power 
of artillery does not seem to have made an advance com- 
parable to that effected in the domain of fortification. 
Moreover, figures of machine guns have been trebled. 
And now, forming part of the normal equipment of a 
modern corps, antitank guns by the hundred and anti- 
tank mines by the tens of thousands have been introduced 
and are thought to have greatly curtailed the penetrative 
properties of the tank member of the successful combine 
of 1918. Naturally, the powers of attack, striving ever to 
master the defense, have also been enlarged in a variety of 
ways, so that a struggle between evenly matched op- 
ponents would have been interesting and _ instructive. 
Unfortunately, the many weaknesses, already described, 
of the Polish defense, especially in aircraft and antitank 
equipment, rendered the struggle a foregone conclusion. 

The favorite German strategy of double envelopment, 
leads to concentration at the decisive point only if it is 
applied to an opponent suffering from indifferent leader- 
ship, lack of mobility, or poverty of communications. Had 
the Poles been ordered to withdraw early and had they 
possessed the means of rapid transport, they might have 
retired to the various river lines while successive pincers 
were biting upon thin air. It would be incorrect, however, 
to suggest that, for this reason, the strategy of the Germans 
was faulty and independent of fortune. Their high com- 
mand knew that the Poles lacked mobility owing to their 
dependence on horsed transport, and by bombing Polish 
GHQ and destroying communications they made as 
certain as is humanly possible that the pincers would in 
fact bite on something substantial. Moreover, the strategy 
of envelopment, even if it should fail in its preliminary 
strokes, was almost bound, in the absence of a Polish 
hinterland, to be successful in eventually concentrating 
the German Army in a favorable position either for attack 
ot for pinning the Poles to the Pripet marshes. 

Security of the marching columns appears to have been 
entrusted to the protection afforded firstly by the deep 
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and wide reconnaissances of aircraft and armored cars; 


secondly, by the general convergence of movement; 
thirdly, by the forward positions of mechanized forces; 
and fourthly, by the strong and tactically complete motor- 
ized reconnaissance battalions which formed part of each 
corps. 

The Germans were clearly surprised themselves at the 
rapidity and completeness of their victory. On September 
3, Hitler proclaimed that the “battle in the east will have 
reached its successful conclusion in a few months,” and, 
on the rith, the German communique uttered the warn- 
ing that “the German people must understand that our 
troops cannot be expected to maintain the surprising speed 
of their advance.” 


Nevertheless, alw ays ready to draw full 
profit from success hewever great and however unex- 
pected, and that is a quality of leade rship and training of 


inestimable value. 


the “y were 


The German army and air force seem to have acted in 
closest combination under a single will. Nothing could 
have been more advantageous to the army than the liqui- 
dation of the Polish air force and the destruction of the 
Polish communications. But, those independent tasks 
once fulfilled, the air force had to devote most of its powers 
to the direct and close support of the army. It is indeed 
difficult to see how an army and an air force can produce 
full value except under a single direction; still less, how a 
navy, an army, and an air force can operate effectively in 
separate compartments. Germany has many faults, but she 
examines military problems with a single eye to efhciency, 
which she will allow no vested interests to impair. 


GERMAN [| ACTICS 


In a blitzkrieg, with the rapid surge of events, the eyes 
of onlookers are concentrated rather on strategy than on 
tactics. The daily communique proclaimed the nature 
of the former. As to the latter, the victim has been to a 
great extent silenced; and it is contrary to reasonable ex- 
pectation that the victor, about to be embroiled in another 
struggle, should divulge any of the secrets of his success 
that he could possibly withhold from the world. 

The student is, therefore, forced to make deductions 
from an accumulation of hearsay, from the prev: ailing 
conditions of battle, from the organization, equipment, 
and current doctrines of the opposing armies and from 
the close connection between tactics and strategy immi- 
nent in rapid and triumphal progress. 

So far as these slender sources are reliable, it appears— 

(1) That the infantry attacked—much as in 1918— 
in great depth with unlimited objectives of which the 
first would be the destruction of the hostile artillery; that 
it was afforded full su port, where necessary and avail- 
able, from every kind joan weapon -airplane, gun, 
tank, mortar, heavy machine gun; but that every sub- 
unit, however small, was expected to advance if necessary 
under its own fire, were it only that of the light machine 
guns and the platoon mortar. That the enemy’s resist- 
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ance was disintegrated by infiltration when occasion de- 
manded. That touch was kept rather with the enemy 
than with friendly troops on the flanks, without thought 
of relief until relieved. That delay was considered more 
blameworthy than second-best action. That command 
was widely decentralized to admit of the initiative of junior 
subordinates. That pursuit was conducted with ‘‘audacity 
and brutality” up to the peak of endurance. 

(2) That, where the enemy appeared to be very strong- 
ly posted, direct assault was usually avoided until it was 
clear that pressure on the flanks exercised either by mecha- 
nized units of the attacking formations or by other for- 
mations, was becoming operative. That, at times, if the 
Germans did not like the look of a position, they side- 
stepped and attacked elsewhere —a procedure hardly 
feasible unless the enemy has lost the power of counter- 
attack. 

(3) That the Germans probably employed the major- 
ity of their four fast motorized divisions and six armored 
(panzer) divisions, distributed among the various armies, 
as the spearheads of attack; and with these aided only by 
combat aircraft, often broke the resistance of an enemy 
inadequately equipped to deal with such assailants, thus 
enabling the following infantry to cover great distances 
unimpeded by the need of fighting. 

(4) That the tank advance was made by bounds, each 
bound being limited to the distance required to keep pene- 
tration open. Even so, it was clear that given an adequate 
supply system and a superiority in mechanized forces after 

ecting a break, penetration can be exploited much 
more effectively and rapidly than was the case in 1918. 

(5) That, General Guderian, Chief of the German 
mechanized forces, having recently proclaimed “that anti- 

tank defense being now so powerful the primary role of 
tanks is not to put the enemy’s infantry and machine guns 
out of action, but rather to silence his antitank weapons, 
overcome tank obstacles, and then destroy his artillery and 
tank reserves, and that only when these tasks are accom- 
plished, are tanks using their rear echelons, to devote their 
attention to mopping up the zone occupied by the infan- 
try,” it is probable that the panzer divisions, which con- 
tain a liberal number of supporting weapons of their own, 
endeavored in many cases not only to breach, but to make 
a complete penetration of the enemy position. 

This procedure differs from that commonly recommend- 
ed in other modern armies. It possesses the great advan- 
tage, where it is successful, of anticipating enemy attempts 
to bring up reserves and fill the gaps created by the initial 
attack. The action in depth would naturally be followed 
by action to the flanks intended to widen the breach. No 
method is, however, free from dangers. The infantry 
under attack may go to earth and pop up again to deal 
with the opposing infantry as soon as the armored di- 
visions have passed on. Moreover, the latter, without the 
gun and machine-gun support with which they started, 


might easily run into field and antitank guns, distributed 


in depth and undiscovered, and suffer heavy casualties 
from them. 


May-Jun: 
(6) That where such action appeared unduly to en- 


danger infantry or where panzer divisions were not avail- 
able, tank units (on the lines of our battalions of [-tanks) ) 
outside the composition of mechanized formations, accom. 
panied the infantry, the joint advance being covered by 
artillery and by aircraft, the latter often dropping large 
numbers of small bombs in enfilade of the trenches. 

(7) That motorcyclists, shielded to the front from 
machine-gun fire, moving rapidly in dispersed formation 
and thus affording difficult targets to other forms of fire 
were employed for the attack of antitank guns. 

(8) That supporting artillery could but seldom have 
found the time to adopt survey methods but must have 
ordinarily been ranged by direct observation, ground or 

That quick opening of fire was considered of more 
importance than accuracy. 

(g) That the problem of covering the last 300 yards, 
in which the fire of supporting machine guns has to cease 
and that the artillery to lift, was solved largely by the use 
of the platoon mortar and by the platoon of six 3-inch 
mortars in the machine-gun company of the battalion. 

(10) That the tactics employed in the First World 
War by von Frangois, for instance, at Tannenberg and 
by the British in the last phase of the campaign in Meso- 
potamia, of placing the immense strength of the defensive 
weapons at the service of offensive strategy, were repeated 
on a vast scale at Radom, Kutno, and Zamosc, thanks 
largely to the successful use of engined forces, and are 
likely to find further repetition wherever open warfare 
prevails. 

The Germans achieved their victories under the most 
favorable auspices, namely, a superior preparation, sur- 
prise for their aircraft, perfect climate and terrain for their 
mechanized forces and a great scarcity of hostile weapons 
capable of countering the armaments in which their su- 
periority chiefly lay. It is unlikely that such conditions 
will recur either in their entirety or in the immediate 
future. Rather, it seems that the rapid movement of armies 
will be replaced by a period of stalemate. Nevertheless, 
that period will have a limit. It is as certain as anything 
can be in war that attack will in due course conquer de- 
fense in spite of elaborate fortifications. Brains are work- 
ing ceaselessly at solving the problem just as they were 
in 1915; and, as a result of their labors, we may sec 
monster tanks or stupendous mines or strange gases, or 
perhaps some entirely new development of warfare. For 
years, it has been proclaimed that the defense is invincible; 
yet, in succession, we have seen the assailant win through 
in Abyssinia, in China, in Spain, in Poland, in Finland, 
under a great variety of circumstances. In none of these 
countries, indeed, were the opponents equally matched in 
numbers and equipment as they are at the moment in 
western Europe, nor were they for the most part fully 

rovided with modern armaments. The final test of de- 
fense lies therefore still ahead. Should it be successfully 
pierced, open warfare may be renewed and then some of 
the lessons learned in Poland may find a useful applica- 
tion. 








Problems of 


etnisageiete a beste 


The current problems of infantry tactics are a result, on 
the one hand, of the practical evaluation of the lessons of 
the World War, and on the other, of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from the steady progress made in the 
technique of arms. The lessons of the World War go to 
show that the success of the infantry attack depends upon 
the following factors: systematic preparation; speed of 
execution; and momentum (which must be maintained 
until the mission is accomplished). These factors are 
inseparable. In fact they are mutually dependent. Only 
a thorough preparation and support of an attack by fire 
permits the advance to proceed with the necessary light- 
ning-like celerity. This in turn saves human lives, and so 
offers the best insurance that the attacking units will re- 
tain their power of attack. 

A thorough examination of the problems of infantry 
tactics must be based on two questions: 

(1) What makes the infantry capable of executing an 
attack with maximum speed? 

(2) What means serve to lend the attack its momen- 
tum up to the successful conclusion? 

The demand for maximum speed in carrying through 
the infantry atrack may seem incompatible with the 
World War battles which lasted weeks and months, to 
mention only the Battle of the Somme, the Battle of 
Flanders, and the attack on Verdun. All of these were 
doomed to failure because the offensive did not succeed 
in penetrating the hostile defensive system quickly 
enough and in gaining the freedom necessary to operate 
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in the open before the opponent could reorganize his 
defense. Realizing this, both the German a Allied 
armies altered their tactics for the final offensive opera- 
tions of the war. A power fire concentration of short 
duration would precede an attack, with the view ot shat- 
tering the morale of the enemy. 
suddenly, 


The assault then followed 
its aim being to overrun the opponent in a 
minimum of time. If the attack was supported by tanks, 
the infantry sometimes actually gained its objective in one 
single sweep. But conditions were different when the 
infantry had to attack alone. Then the assault would be 
halted again and again by new lines of positions or by 
strong points checkerboarded through the depth of the 
hostile zone. In order to be successful, the attack upon 
each of these new positions had to be prepared anew in 
detail, and each time the action of the artillery 
fantry had to be carefully coordinated. If the hostile sector 
was reinforced in depth by strong points, the attack dis- 
solved into a number of separate actions and then pro- 
gressed by sections. 


and in 


In any event, the infantry had to 
take immediate adv: antage ‘of the fire effect of friendly 
artillery and that of its own he avy weapons, of of any 


weakness display aved by the enemy. A maximum of speed 


in the execution of individual attacks was thus required in 
any case, regardless of the duration of the operation as a 
whole. 

The war of position, with its fortified defensive zones, 
imposed special conditions upon the great struggle from 
1914 to 1918. In a future war, each side will do its best 
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to avoid position warfare and to destroy the opponent in 
a war of movement. Although battle ‘reveals an endless 
number of phenomena and we consequently cannot speak 
of a standard method of attack, generally speaking, we 
may distinguish between fundamental situations as fol- 
lows: : 
SITUATION I 

Both opponents are marching toward each other with 
the intention of attacking. Which of the two will gain 
superiority when the forces clash? Surely not the side that 
waits in indecision or delays the attack in an effort to use 
some unwieldy method, ‘thus missing the most favor- 
able opportunity. The advantages are all with the side 
that dares to attack boldly into the uncertain. The (Ger- 
man) field service regulations aptly state that success in 
the meeting engagement will go to the side that antici- 
pates the opponent and deprives him of the initiative. 
Speed i in recognizing the advantages inherent in the situa- 
tion, speed in acting even if the situation is not clear, and 
speed in issuing orders—these are the essentials. Top 
speed in executing all movements is the only means by 
which a commander can gain the advantage of being ready 
for action, and so provide the greatest insurance of success. 


SITUATION 2 


Both opponents are in the development stage at the 
time of their mutual encounter. While one side attacks 
immediately, the other withholds its action temporarily 
after the initial encounter. Here the principles of the 
infantry attack are the same as those for Situation 1. An 
attack executed with speed and determination is the best 
means of ares action upon a hesitant opponent. The 
opponent, as a rule, will be unable to carry out his inten- 
tions according to plan if the attack—to quote a French 
officer who described the German attack of 1914—“‘over- 
takes the opponent like a storm, giving him no chance to 
gather his wits.” 

However, in order to avoid any misconception, we must 
emphasize that the demand for a speedy and powerful 
attack must in no circumstances be interpreted to mean a 
reckless plunge into the dark. The days are definitely past 
when long waves of riflemen surged ahead, and an attack 
once checked could be restored to motion only by com- 
mitting to action new masses of troops. We realize that 
the problem of the infantry attack is now a fire problem; 
and that any attack against a morally sound opponent is 
doomed to failure unless the attacking forces can gain 
fire superiority. We shall return to this later and discuss 
it more thoroughly. 


SITUATION 3 


After the advance guards have established contact, both 
opponents take up positions in readiness for the attack. 
It goes without saying that here superiority rests with the 
side that exercises the greatest speed in going into posi- 
tion and, by a surprise attack, wipes out the opponent be- 
fore he can complete his preparations. 

The main essential of the three situations so far cited is 
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that in all of them an irresistible and forceful attack my.; 
be carried through to the decision. The high comman! 
must exercise foresight in designating the objectives, anc 
all subordinate commanders must do the same within ¢! 
limits of practicability. Any artificial delay of the mov: 
ment by the commander, whether due to a tendency to bx 
methodical, or to adhere to a definite plan, or to any other 
reason, might gravely endanger the success of the attack. 
Naturally, the variety of situations in war is so unlimited 
that an attack with a far- reaching objective is often pre- 
maturely checked. In these circumstances both the com- 
mander and the troops must quickly draw the necessary 
conclusions from the change in the situation. Any at- 
tempt to go on with the attack in the original manner 
then becomes an extremely costly and useless process. Ac 
this state of the action it is necessary to change the tactics 
in the sense of striking a number of separate blows based 
on a definite plan, as described in Situations 4 and 5. The 
World War proved that a change from one method to 
another during an attack is difficult, especially if the com- 
mand and troops are animated by aggressive spirit. 


SITUATION 4 


One of the two opponents halts his advance and passes 
quickly to the defensive. In this situation the preparations 
for the attack must be especially careful. Undue haste 
in preparation will cause the attack to miscarry. On the 
other hand, the attacker must be aware that every moment 
of time he loses will favor the enemy and give him time 
to reinforce his positions. Here, too, speed i in the infantry 
attack is essential. The infantry should invade the hostile 
disposition the moment the friendly artillery has fired its 
last shell. Hesitation may mean destruction. For the 
defensive, silenced by the artillery barrage, is likely to 
revive as soon as the artillery ceases fire. 


SITUATION 5 


Here, the attack is aimed at a line of strongly fortified 
positions and the tactics do not vary essentially from those 
of Situation 4. 

It is characteristic of both Situations 4 and 5 that as a 
rule the attack cannot be carried through to the decision 
by a single blow. The action is usually a series of attacks 
with limited objectives. It devolves upon the infantry to 
exploit all gains quickly and forcefully and shorten the in- 
tervals between separate assaults as much as_ possible 
by making preparations with a maximum of speed. Only 
thus cant the momentum of the attack as a whole be main- 
tained. The lessons derived from the great offensives of 
the latter part of the World War apply fully to the tac- 
tics employed by the infantry in Situations 4 and 5. 





The foregoing descriptions demonstrate that the pre- 
requisites for success in battle are unfailingly the aggres- 
sive spirit, the will to attack, and the power of attack of the 
infantry. Indeed, the foremost problem of military edu- 
cation and training in time of peace is to further these 
moral forces with all means available. The most perfect 
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Grearms are worthless unless the infantryman will or can 
exploit their effect on the field of battle. This training 
must be supplemented by mental development of the 

idier. In modern fighting, the individual must often 
rely upon his own resources; mere blind obedience is not 
enough. The German fold service regulations fittingly 
state that the void of the battlefield demands independence 
of thought and action on the a of the individual— 
soldiers who will intelligently, rmly, and boldly exploit 
every situation, imbued with the conviction that success 
depends upon every single man. A combat unit can exe- 
cute its mission successfully only if each man understands 
the intentions of the leader and so may act in the sense of 
the whole. 

All technical progress notwithstanding, the fighting 
man remains the deciding factor in battle. Therefore, the 
best soldiers belong in the infantry. The standard of its 
infantry is an unfailing sign of the general strength of a 
nation in war. 

The initiative and independence of the commanders of 
the smallest units (section leaders) in combat is a vital 
problem. One must admit that a section’ has little occa- 
sion to change direction within the narrow space allotted 
to it in action (not exceeding 100 yards in width). In the 
main, the attack will develop so that the rifle squads and 
light machine-gun squads, supporting each other, move 
straight ahead. Nevertheless, the section leader must in- 
variably be assigned a combat mission. However simple 
his orders may be, he must understand the situation and 
must be able to make decisions and issue clear orders to his 
squads. These qualities of the leader must be carefully 
developed in peacetime training. The best method is to 
confront the section leader as frequently as possible with 
situations that allow him more freedom to make his own 
decisions and issue orders that he might enjoy later in war. 
Thus he will find war conditions simpler than those to 
which he has become accustomed in peacetime training. 
There is no doubt that a leader ‘of a small unit who is 
schooled in this manner will be a better man and will be 
able to act with greater speed and precision than one who 
is suddenly faced by an avalanche of difficulties which he 
has not the slightest conception how to meet. 

The method of issuing orders is also important. In war 
of movement, with its rapid changes in situation, an oral 
order based on direct observation of the terrain is preferable 
to one based on the map. Likewise, brief fragmentary 
orders are better than long ones which encompass the 
entire action. The order of issuing orders depends upon 
the time required by the various units to get ready for the 
attack. Orders must be issued first to the unit which 
takes the longest time, and the unit that can get ready 
with the least delay must receive its orders last. In a 
meeting engagement, the regiment is the smallest unit 
whose commanding officer issues written orders based on 


*Translator’s note: The section (gruppe) is the smallest tactical 
unit of the German rifle company. It consists of: the section lead- 
er; the squad leader (second in command) ; the rifle squad (seven 
men, not counting the squad leader); and the light machine-gun 
squad (four men, one light machine gun). 
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the map. Battalion commanders, not to mention company 
and platoon commanders, normally issue oral orders based 
directly on the terrain. This speed and flexibility in issu- 
ing orders constitutes one of the greatest advantages of the 
German command method—care must be taken to pre- 
serve this advantage. Commanding ofhcers, down to the 
company commander, issue written orders only if time 
permits; that is, in the case of a carefully regul ated plan 
of attack and fire, the details of which are to be executed 
at definitely prescribed times. 

The speed of the attack depends largely upon the mo- 
bility of the individual infantry soldier. in order to raise 
this mobility to a maximum, the soldier must be relieved 
of all superfluous weight. His clothing, equipment, and 
armament must be as light and comfortable as possible. 
The rifleman with a heavy pack on his back is out of place 
in modern combat which imposes the highest demands 
upon his physical activity 
vast. 


he is definitely a thing of the 


" has eonaty been mentioned that, 2 according to the 








ment of arms lene gr odualie” led to the =" acement o 
purely infantry units of former times by mixed units. 


comparison of the organiz: ation of a L a moat modern infantry re regy: 


ment, battalion, or company, with that of 1 clearly 
reveals the course taken by this a ae, 
ful whether the development i is final, for there are still a 
number of problems to be solved, _ 

These include the question of the organic assignment 
of an artillery battalion to the infantry regiment. An 
organization of this kind may be objectionable from a 
standpoint of training, but tactical considerations make it 
advisable. At present, the infantry regiment must usually 
rely upon teamwork with a battalion of artillery. But, this 
condition is not quite satisfactory, for the artillery bat- 
talion, regardless of how closely it cooperates with the 
infantry, remains under the orders of the artillery com- 
mander. At any time that commander may assign mis- 
sions to his battalion which are contrary to the wishes of 
the infantry commander. This danger is especially serious 
if the artillery commander is a very determined type of 
man and the division artillery as a whole is weak. All of 
these difficulties could be eliminated by the organic assign- 
ment of an artillery battalion to the infantry regiment. 
This solution is recommended also for psy chologic: al rea- 
sons. In passing, it is well to mention that the organic 
assignment of artillery battalions must not be made at the 
expense of the division artillery. 

It would be a mistake to regard the heavy-weapons com- 
pany of the infantry regiment as a type of artillery. The 
heavy- -weapons company neither carries out artillery mis- 
sions nor is it handled according to artillery principles. 
The commanding officer of a heavy-weapons company at 
no time exercises the technical conduct of the fire of his 
guns in the sense of a battery commander. Instead he 
assigns missions to his platoon commanders, and they be- 
come responsible for the execution of their missions. That 
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is, they reconnoiter the observation posts, gun emplace- 
ments, and location of the targets, order the employment 
of the platoons, and conduct their fire. Even if several 
platoons of the heavy-weapons company are sometimes 
employed under the direction of the company commander, 
the gun positions of the several platoons are invariably 
separated as to space. 

Experience has proven that an infantry battalion cannot 
dispense with high-angle firearms in the execution of an 
attack. For shies reason heavy-weapons platoons are nor- 
mally attached to attacking battalions. Using indirect 
aiming methods, the heavy weapons fire upon targets 
within the hostile infantry zone out of reach of the ma- 
chine guns and mortars, which the artillery cannot see or 
reach because of the great dispersion of its fire. These are 
targets which are usually intrenched or otherwise well 
concealed so that only observed fire can be effective against 
them. The regimental commander may employ elements 
of the heavy-weapons company, not attached to the bat- 
talions in the front line, to reinforce the fire at the point of 
main effort. In view of the fact that the infantry bat- 
talion absolutely needs the high-angle fire of the heavy 
weapons for the attack, we may pose ‘the question whether 
it might be more advisable organically to assign a platoon 
of heavy weapons to each battalion of infantry. This solu- 
tion would automatically follow, if the infantry regiment 
were reinforced organically by a battalion of artillery. 

Quite different from the employment of the heavy- 
weapons company is that of the antitank company of the 
infantry regiment. A distribution of the antitank com- 
pany by platoons among the battalions for the attack 
would simply dissipate its effect. The regimental com- 
mander must employ his antitank company where a hostile 
tank attack is most likely to occur or where it would be 
most’ dangerous. Owing to their short range, antitank 
runs can accomplish their task only by following closely 
behind the forward elements of the regiment. The com- 
pany commander must be adept in the employment of his 
platoons, for the platoon commanders can meet the re- 
quirements of the ever-changing terrain and act independ- 
ently in the sense of the whole only if the company com- 
mander assigns them far-sighted missions. A diligent ex- 
ploitation et terrain is of vital importance to the anti- 
tank platoons. Lack of precaution in the employment of 
their guns is bound to be fatal, for they present targets of 
considerable size when they are operating in the forward 
zone of the infantry. Antitank platoons are placed under 
the orders of the lower commanders within the regiment 
only when they form a part of a security detachment for 
a bivouac area, when they are on outpost or with the ad- 

vance guard, and when they are taking part in delaying 
action and in pursuit. Antitank guns use only direct aim. 
The gun opens fire only on oral orders or visual signals of 
the platoon commander. Once the platoon commander 
has given orders to open fire, each gun, within its re- 
spective sector of fire, fires independently as the gun 
commander directs. This is absolutely necessary in view 


of the high re rate of speed of the tank targets. 


The organic assignment of a company of engineers wo 
the infantry regiment is a moot question. While World 
War experience in this respect is largely based on a war of 
position, it speaks in favor of the organization of such a 
company. However, in a war of movement the need of 
an organic engineer company is less essential. Bur jt 
would be a mistake to conclude from this that the pioncer 
squads of the rifle companies can take the place of an 
engineer company. To detach the pioneer squads from 
their companies and combine them for the purpose of 
using them as combat engineers would impair the power 
of attack of the rifle companies. Besides, the pioneer 
squads as such will probably disappear with the first major 
losses in action. 

The last 300 yards in front of the enemy have always 
been the great obstacle to attacking infantry. Consider- 
able progress toward the solution of this problem has been 
made by the assignment of heavy and light mortars to 
battalions and rifle companies. Combat at close range does 
not permit support by artillery, and heavy weapons and 
the rifle companies must rely upon their own resources. 
In the days when the rifle companies had no organic high- 
angle firearms at their disposal, their task was often wll 
nigh impossible if the opponent was of sound morale and 
well-concealed and intrenched. The introduction of heavy 
and light mortars brought about the first change in this 
respect. With the mortars pinning down the enemy, the 
companies in the front line now can worm their way for- 

ward to a line from which they may take the hostile de- 
fenses by assault. The assignment ‘of mortars to the in- 
fantry is of inestimable importance. 

However, the assignment of heavy machine-gun sec- 
tions to the rifle companies is of equal importance. Its 
twofold advantage is that the company commanders can 
use these machine-gun sections for fire concentration, and 
that the battalion commander is not required to attach 
heavy machine guns of the machine-gun company to the 
rifle companies for that purpose. The rifle company’s 
heavy machine-gun section supplements the fire of the 
light machine guns at longer ranges, and it fires on targets 
immune to the fire of the light machine guns. Using only 
direct aim, these heavy machine guns must operate far 
forward and maintain close contact with the advanced 
elements of the company. This is especially essential just 
prior to the penetration of the hostile disposition. On the 
other hand, one must admit that the assignment of a heavy 
machine-gun section and light mortars to the rifle com- 
pany (heavy mortars are also placed under the orders of 
the company commander in action) renders the training 
and command of the rifle company more difficult. Yet it 
would be wrong to overestimate the difficulties and con- 
clude that these weapons should be taken away from the 
rifle company. 

Equally mistaken is the view that the assignment of 
heavy machine-gun sections to the rifle companies has 
rendered the battalion machine-gun company superfluous, 
and that a single regimental machine-gun company is 
enough. This would involve a fatal debilitation of the 
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chting power of the battalion. Moreover, it would be 
ontrary to the transformation from pure units to mixed 
sits mentioned above, and would have most adverse con- 
seq quences—which holds true of anything opposed to the 
: aseuell trend of development. The battalion commander 
must be in a position to call on his own machine-gun com- 
pany for the purpose of ys a fire concentration at 
the point of main effort. I only one regimental machine- 
gun company were available, we can rest assured that it 
woul invariably reach the proper place too late. 

The fire action is based on the systematic regulation of 
the fire of all arms which, in the attack in war of move- 
ment, stems from the combat and special fire assignments. 
One must always bear in mind that careful teamwork be- 
cween the light and heavy weapons of the infantry is 
essential for any advance. High-angle and flat-trajectory 
fire must be closely coordinated. While the heavy weap- 
ons and mortars of the infantry contain the enemy as long 
as he is behind or under cover, the light and heavy ma- 
chine guns open fire when the enemy shows himself in the 
open. The hand grenade wipes out the last vestiges of 
resistance. 

If the attack is directed against an enemy in defensive 
positions, the battalion commander must regulate the 
activity of the weapons under his command by means of 
a fire plan i in which times and places of fires are fixed in 
detail. The fire plan then must be coordinated with the 
combat missions of the artillery. It must cover not only 
the forward elements of the opponent, but must extend 
into the depth of the hostile ‘ania zone. The limits of 
the fire plan are prescribed normally by the field of obser- 
vation open to the various types of weapons. If the attack 
is made by bounds—that is, from one objective to another 
—the primary function of the battalion commander con- 
sists in renewing the fire plan and putting it into effect 
prior to each advance. 

The high rate of fire of modern weapons, combined with 
the limited supply of ammunition available in mobile 
warfare, does not permit prolonged fire actions. There- 
fore, closest concentration of fire, both as to time and 
space, is characteristic of modern fire tactics. The more 
sudden the hurricane loosed by the guns and the less pre- 
pared the opponent is for it, the greater the moral and 
material success will be. The element of surprise is a 
decisive factor in gaining fire superiority. In practice, the 
realization of this fact causes surprise fire to be delivered 
whenever possible. The demand for achieving surprise 
effect does not confine itself to artillery fire, but applies 
also to the heavy and light weapons of the infantry, down 
to the rifle. 

It would be contrary to modern infantry tactics to have 
the rilemen open fire at long ranges, with the idea of gain- 
ing fire superiority by slow and well-aimed rifle fire. The 
scruggle for fire superiority must be fought by the auto- 
matic weapons. Covered by them, the rifleman works his 
way forward to the opponent. The question arises: When 
shall he open fire? There can be only one answer: As late 
as possible. Normally, the rifle squads open fire at close 


range, and then only if it is absolutely necessary for further 
progress. It would be ideal if the protective fires of the 
heavy weapons and the artillery were so greatly superior 
that it would permit the riflerman to close in on his op- 
ponent without firing a shot. That is hardly feasible in 
practice, however. The riflemen as a body only enter the 
fire action shortiy before their invasion of the hostile po- 
sitions, when the reserves are closing in for the assault. 
Then they cover the enemy with well-aimed rapid fire in 
order to break completely his will to resist. 

The rifle squad and the individual rifleman, when taking 
part in the fire action, should preferably fire from covet 
and try for surprise effect. M:z aking all of their prepara- 
tions under cover, the riflemen must suddenly bob up and 
quickly deliver their fire; and the squad le ader may order 
the number of rounds to be fired. The calm fire action 
with the rifle is a thing of the past. With it has disap- 
peared the old teamwork between riflemen: 
while I observe.” The modern rifleman must be trained 

systematically in rapid fire. Whenever he is not firing or 

crawling forward, he must take full cover. At no time 
must he stay in a position where he presents a target to 
the enemy. 

The light machine- -gun squad follows the same prin- 
ciples in opening fire. Here, too, the question arises when 
to open fire. Like the rifle squad, the light machine-gun 
squad opens fire at the latest possible moment; that is, 
only when the rifle squad needs the protective fire of the 
light machine gun or an unusually favorable opportunity 
presents itself (flanking fire). The teamwork between 
the light machine- -gun squad and the rifle squad presents 
a difficult problem if the two squi ads have become se ad 
rated by a considerable distance in the course of the 
tack. Although all kinds of exaggerations in this wat 
may be observed in peacetime exercises, in war the ques- 
tion of the greatest distance permissible between the two 
squads usually resolves itself. Since the light machine 
gun is limited to fire between gaps, its distance to the rear 
must be smaller than the gap is wide; otherwise its fire 
will endanger the men of the rifle squad. Likewise, the ne- 


“You fire, 


cessity of combining the two squads under one command 
imposes great limitations upon the interval between them. 
The maximum interval between the rifle squad and the 
light machine- -gun squad in a fire fight may be assumed 
as not exceeding ninety yards, although this may at times 
be greater on open ground without cover. 

in contrast to the French concept, the German regu- 
lations oppose all systematic procedure and rigidity in in 
fantry combat. The French regulations prescribe for the 
platoon, company, and battalion, a number of different 
formations to be employed under given tactical conditions. 
Formations other than those prescribed by the regulations 
are banned. True, it is easy to learn tactics with the aid 
of such a scheme, e»pecially as regards the training of re- 
serve officers in methods of command. But this can be 
dangerous; for in troop training the form is apt to receive 
greater attention than the content, with the result that 
the system becomes an end in itself. All systems founder 
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eventually on the merciless reality of war. Combat in- 
volves an endless variety of situations. The art of leading 
troops, down to the section, consists in recognizing the 
true situation in each instance and in issuing the most 
appropriate orders. In appreciation of that fact, the Ger- 
man regulations avoid imposing the fetters of rigid form 
upon the leaders. It is characteristic of the Gespes regu- 
lations that they teach, above all, principles, conceptions, 
and directions which the leader must convert into action ac- 
cording to the circumstances. There is no doubt that this 
procedure makes the highest demands upon the intelli- 
gence, will power, and sense of responsibility of the lead- 
ers. In Germany we set these high requirements de- 
liberately, in order to develop a ~s of leaders whose 
mentality and capacity is of the highest standard. 

[he infantry training regulations teach but few for- 
mations with numerical limitations. There are the ‘ ‘platoon 
wedge” (platoon in echelon; one section in front, the 
other two in the right and left rear at 100 meters’ distance ) 
and the ° ‘platoon broad wedge” (platoon in inverted 
echelon; two sections in front, interval 100 meters; third 
section in center rear, distance 100 meters). The company 
uses the “company wedge” (company in echelon; one 
platoon in front, the other two platoons in the right and 
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left rear at 150 meters’ distance) and the “company broa 
wedge’ (company in inverted echelon; two platoons in 
front, interval 150 meters; third platoon in the rear 
center, 150 meters’ distance). However, platoon and < 
pany commanders are by no means bound to ~ i to 
these formations. Their purpose is solely to accelerate de 
ployment. The infantry training regulations give no max 
mum or minimum widths of the zones to be occupied by 
sections, platoons, and companies in the attack. The regu- 
lations prescribe no formation whatever for the battalion 
Only one figure is given, and that with reference to the 
breadth of the battalion zone in the attack; namely, be- 
tween 4oo and 1,000 meters. There are neither formations 
nor figures for the organization of the regiment in the 
attack. 

Soldiers of other nations might be surprised at this 
freedom which the German regulations grant to leaders i: 
the selection of means and methods in the attack: and 
they might find it difficult to understand. A nation rx 
veals its psychological nature in the methods which it 
pursues in solving its combat problems. The Germa 
concept of the problems of the infantry attack can be 
readily understood by all who have the ‘slightest mental 
contact with Germanic logic. 











Shall They Pass? 


By LIEUTENANT EDWARD A. RAYMOND 
Field Artillery Reserve 


Before the Great War of 1914- 
ra when people thought of France 
they thought of Paris. The French- 
man of popular fancy was a boule- 
vardier who wore a waxy black mus- 
tache and a pointed black beard; he 
was an effeminate, vain, and to Eng- 
lish and American eyes, a somewhat 
ridiculous figure. But such a picture 
seems fantastic to today’s generation 
when it thinks of France 
thinks also of Verdun. 


which, 
Since Roman 
times Verdun has stood as a rampart 
of the Western World against Ger- 
man invasion. Its position as the 
gateway to France has been shown 
time and again in the countless wars 
of European history. And from Feb- 
ruary 21- November 3, 1916, the at- 
tention of the world was fixed on the 
Battle of Verdun. In the early days 
of the battle France was in greater danger than at any 
time since the Marne. Yet by August, 1916, it was 
apparent that the Germans would not pass and that 
Allied counterattacks along the other parts of the West- 
ern Front were drawing German reserves out of the 
battle. The President of the French Republic, M. Poin- 
care, went to Verdun with an imposing group of min- 
isters and generals and spoke. “Messieurs,” he said, 
“here are the walls where the highest hopes of Imperial 
Germany have been broken. The debris of these 
German hopes now lies at our feet.” Two years and more 
passed before M. Poincare’s words were proven, but now 
we know that they were true. No one could have fore- 
told then, and few recognize today, that those same walls 
of Verdun would frustrate the highest hopes of Hitler’s 
Third Reich. The permanent fortifications standing be- 
fore Verdun stood so strongly as to reverse completely 
the French opinion of such structures. Today the World 
War forts of Verdun have lineal descendants all along the 
northeastern frontier of France. In the story of those forts 
can be read the probable outcome of a Nazi assault on 
France. 
French military doctrine prior to 1914 had strongly fav- 
ored the offensive. The army had a slogan, “attaquez, 
ittaquez; toujours de l'audace.”” Questions of fixed forti- 
heations seemed to the French General Staff very trifling, 


They remem- 
bered the surrender of Marshal Ba- 
zaine in the Franco-Prussian War. 
The ill-starred Marshal had let him- 
self get bottled up in the fortress of 


or actually harmful. 


Metz and had surrendered his whole 
army. The General Staff did not 
want their commanders to sacrifice 
mobility could 


only see that forts did not win bat- 


for security. They 
tles, they did not properly appreciate 
The 
Japanese, with very modern, high- 
powered guns, 


their powers to avert defeat. 


had captured the 
weak Russian forts at Port Arthur. 
And as the course of the Great War 
went on into 1915 it only served to 
throw permanent fortifications into 
further disrepute. The high-powered 
Army 

in Belgium had smashed the forts of 
Liege, Namur, Maubeuge, and Antwerp in a matter of 
days. Such Russian stronghol 1s as Kovno and Przemysl 
had been entirely unable to resist German bombardments. 


howitzers with the German 


The ease of artillery adjustment by airplanes on forts was 
advanced in 1915 as an additional argument against them. 
Trenches and dugouts, which extended over a gre at de al 
of territory and presented a more diffuse target to the 
enemy artillery seemed to offer the only possible battle 
held security. The fact that the Verdun defenses had been 
bombarded in 1915 by the same type of shell that “a 
crumbled the Belgian forts, without suffering damage i 
any gun turrets or armored parts, suggested nothing to - 
French high command. 

The anti-fort opinion in the War Ministry became so 
strong that an important order—the Decree of August 5, 
1915—-proclaimed the ineffectiveness of all permanent 
fortifications without exception and, moreover, broke up 
the special organizations of fortress troops, and authorized 
UE, WH of all French forts, together with dispersal 
of all supplies which happe ned to he in them. This last 
provision was to help sup ply the field armies, which were 
consuming munitions at a rate far beyond the wildest 
peacetime estimates. 

As a result of the decree, the Verdun forts lost all their 
guns except the disappe: wing guns of the turrets which 
could not be used in the field. Only the special ammu- 
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nition for these last-named guns was left; the flanking 
casemates and counterscarps were dismantled and the gar- 
risons were withdrawn. Preparations went forward to blow 
up most of the forts. The order to fire the mines in Forts 
Douaumont and Vaux at Verdun was given on February 
24, 1916. The officer carrying the order to Douaumont was 
killed en route, and the order therefore was not delivered. 
Vaux was saved from destruction by a German shell which 
scattered the fuzes. Actually more damage resulted from 
intentional demolitions than from bombardment durin 
all eight months of the battle. With the forts of Verdun 
were scrapped those of Toul, keys of the French frontier, 
which had cost hundreds of millions of francs since 1875. 
Incidentally, such was the respect the Germans held for 
the forts of Toul that they had deflected the 1914 invasion 
westward, away from the shortest route to Paris. 

The Germans attacked Verdun in 1916 because it was 
the weakest point in the French line and because a suc- 
cessful penetration at that point might have enabled them 
to cut be ¢ Paris-Nancy railway, compelling the abandon- 
ment of most of Lorraine and of the lines right down to 
Belfort. The trench deadlock might have been broken and 
the cry, nach Paris! might have sounded once again. Ver- 
dun was in a salient, and its lines of communication were 
subject to long-range artillery fire. The principal defenses 
of Verdun were cut off in the rear by the Meuse River; 
yet Verdun was a symbol of security to the French people 
and was sure to be defended strongly. It was hoped that 
French reserves would be bagged on the German side of 
the stream and smashed, opening the desired gap. 

The Germans massed six divisions in line against Ver- 
dun, with four in reserve. Over 1,000 pieces of artillery 
were placed in position. These huge preparations were 
carried out with such secrecy that the French airmen de- 
tected nothing of an unusual nature on their daily flights 
over the lines, and only two French divisions stood in the 
path of the attack, with two in general reserve plus 270 
pieces of artillery. 

On February 21, 1916 the battle opened, with a terrific 
bombardment that virtually silenced the antiquated 
French artillery. The French XXX Corps (of two di- 
visions ) which stood in line performed prodigies of valor 
and did not retreat although it was almost annihilated. 
The two reserve divisions belonged to the XX Corps, 
Foch’s own “‘Iron Corps” of the Marne. As these came up, 
first by truck and then on foot, they were crowded off the 
roads by ambulances and ammunition trucks. They suf- 
fered during long waits on the roadsides from the mid- 
winter cold. As they advanced towards the lines they were 
disorganized by the German bombardment. No prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance by the officers was possible. Often 
they hunted in vain for guides to lead them into position, 
and the leaders of the units they were ordered to replace. 
Blindly they threw themselves in the path of the enemy. 
From February 21- -23 the German offensive accelerated; 
by the 24th, five kilometers had been taken. 

Six forts formed the principal fixed defenses of Verdun 
in the battle. The largest of these, Fort Douaumont, stood 
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at a considerable distance from the city in order to take 
advantage of a dominant position. Incidentally it had ex. 
cellent observation over Verdun to the rear. The XX 
Corps was pushed back on February 24th right past this 
fortress. The men, trained to regard fortifications as 
death-traps, left it strictly alone. The officers did not 
think of the decree of August sth, and believed that it was 
occupied by special garrison troops, as it had been at the 
beginning of the war. So Douaumont was left to its own 
devices. But it had not been entirely abandoned, as will be 
seen. 

The Germans did not share the French contempt for 
permanent works. As they approached Verdun from the 
north, the massive, brooding fortress of Douaumont, on 
a rise commanding the ground they would have to cross, 
must have been a discouraging sight enough. The officers 
of the Brandenburgers ordered to make the initial attack 
explained the gravity of the situation to their men, admit- 
ting that the stoutest resistance could be expected and that 
losses would be heavy. They did their best to raise the 
morale of the soldiers to the heights which the task seem- 
ed to demand. They quoted an Order of the Day signed 
by the Crown Prince: “ . The German Army, when 
it advances to the attack, stops for no obstacle.” ; 

The attack progressed. A Lieutenant von Brandis, with 
nineteen men, advanced straight before the fortress. 
Heavy guns in its turrets were firing. His regiment had 
been ordered to advance to a line 800 meters short of the 
fortress that day and then stop. From that short distance, 
the fort seemed strangely inactive to von Brandis. He 
noticed empty gun ports and dismantled casemates. He 
gave the order to advance and started forward. His men 
thought that they were going to certain death, but fol- 
lowed automatically, The whole 800 meters was strung 
with barbed wire, though this had been beaten down some- 
what by the artillery. Enlarging these gaps in the wire 
with shears, the lieutenant led the way to a moat which 
ran in front of the fort. Clambering up from this by means 
of a tree trunk he led his men through a dismantled case- 
mate and into the courtyard of the fortress. Not one rifle 
or machine-gun bullet had been fired against him. With- 
in a few minutes he was joined by Captain Haupt, with 
another company of the regiment, who had duplic ated 
his own feat from the far side of the Fort. 

What garrison did the Germans find in this abandoned 
and partially dismantled fort? One of the strangest 
imaginable. After the abandonment of 1915, an “old 
civilian employee—an ex-soldier named Chenot—te- 
mained in Douaumont as watchman for several disap- 
pearing guns. He must have been quite a character, for 
he had the ear of Brigadier General Boichut, who had 
local command at the beginning of 1916. By some sort of 
cajolery he convinced the general that the guns remaining 
constituted a field battery and obtained for them fifty- 
seven raw territorials, who had never seen big guns before. 
They were commanded by a sergeant; there was no ot- 
ficer in the fort. In this case knowledge was power. Old 
Chenot, in a workman's blouse, a pre-war kepi perched 
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on his head and an enormous cane brandished in his hand, 
instructed his men in the rudiments of artillery through- 
out January and half- through February. And when, on 
that fateful 21st, the fort was suddenly subjected to a vio- 
lent and almost uninterrupted bombardment, Chenot 
got busy and started firing his old turret guns. Using data 
prepared + years before, he blazed aw ay at distant objectives 
far behind the enemy lines. He had no machine guns and 
rather naturally took no measures for local security which 
an officer might have put in force. Word was brought to 
him in the turret where he stood that the courty ard was 
full of Germans, and that the territorial sergeant had sur- 
rendered the fort. When tough old Chenot ; nana that 
nineteen Germans had captured the fifty-seven defenders 
of the fort, he spoke his mind in a French which this 
writer is unable to translate. 


On February 25th Joffre, commander-in-chief of the 
French Armies, placed Petain in command at Verdun 
and ordered three new French corps into battle. It would 


hard to decide which was the more important move 
The words of the new commander, 
and “Courage, on les aura” 


“On ne passera pas” 
galvanized the nation. Petain 





A portion of the World War fortifu ations of 
V erdun, the city in the background. 


was quick to seize on the importance of the forts He had 
been met on his arrival from GHQ by news of the loss of 
Douaumont. He was deeply distressed, but determined 
that the line ot torts remaining would constitute the 


framework of defense for the His first order was to 


army. 
define a main line of resistance which was to be considered 
final. “Not a slip is to be made; not an inch of ground is 
to be vielded.” Of the forts Marshal Petain has written 
“Even in their impertect condition, the fortifications of 
Verdun rendered invaluable service. In the first place they 
afforded shelter in which reserves could be protected trom 
suffering premature losses and in which munitions and 
food sup plies could be stored within reach of the fighting 
They command 
posts, observation posts and signal instruments; in a word 
of organizing the battle.’’ Within two days the Germans 
had been checked. On February 26th the 3d Battalion 
146th French Infantry, repulsed with the bayonet three 
attacks by greatly superior German units which sought to 


troops. means of 


gave us a installing 
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advance from Fort Douaumont. The Germans seemed un- 
able to make any further progress on the eastern bank of 
the Meuse. 

Fifteen days later, in early March, they dropped their 
attempt to smash the nose of the Verdun salient and tried 
to pinch it off from one side. Accordingly they attacked 
along the west bank of the river. Here ‘ona the famous 
Mort Homme eminence and Hill 304. But this time the 
French were ready, and while the Germans advanced little 
by little from March gth to June 7th, and captured the 
hills mentioned, they did so at terrific cost. The effort 
broke down. 

In June the Germans tried the eastern bank again. The 


defense of Fort Vaux was the most dramatic episode of this 


new onslaught. Vaux commands a ravine. It was the most 
modern of all French fortresses, having been completed in 
1911. It had been regarrisoned by Petain and placed under 
the command of an especially able officer, Major Raynal. 

On March roth and rth the Germans, 
four, charged the slope on which the fort stood. The bri- 
gade making the attack lost sixty per cent of its effectives 
in the two days. On March 16th five charges were made; 

on March 18th six charges; and on April 2d another at- 
tempt was defeated. On June 2d a final, conclusive attack 
started. On the first day it reached the north ditch. For a 
week not less than 8,000 shells a day fell on the fort. Six 
German divisions tried to push the lines back on either 
side and isolate the fortress. During lulls in the firing on 
the first day of the attack, Major Raynal sent 200 of 
his 640 men to the rear in order to conserve water and 
supplies. On the night of June 6-7, a French counterat- 
tack reached the south ditch, but was driven back. The 
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Germans had won the superstructure, and made life ver, 
trying for the Frenchmen underground. They lowered 
baskets of time-fused grenades inside the turrets on ropes: 
they used gas; they used liquid fire. On June 8th, Zoua 
and Moroccans again counterattacked, but were held b ‘a 
by heavy machine- -gun fire from the superstructure and 
then repulsed by German reinforcements. Finally, on 
June gth, after seven days of continuous fighting—two of 
them without water—the French survivors were taken in 
hand-to-hand fighting. The last message received from 
Major Raynal read, officers and men have done 
their duty. Long live France!” 

The French lines based on Thiaumont and Fleury, the 
companion forts to Vaux, stopped the Germans, and the 
final phase of the battle consisted of French counter-of- 
fensives. 

The first attempt to recapture Fort Douaumont was 
preceded by a five-day preparation. The front lines, after 
that artillery pounding, offered next to no resistance. The 
north salient and western part of the fortress were cap- 
tured and the superstructure overrun, but the underground 
works remained in German hands. The north salient was 
shut off beneath the ground by heavy steel doors. Against 
the western part of the fort, however, there was no such 
protection. Three Frenchmen reached the connecting 
passage before the Germans could block it. A Bavician 
lieutenant killed all three with his revolver, thus giving 
his men the few precious seconds needed to set up a 
machine gun in the passage. It was the margin between 
success sal failure. The Germans kept up a withering fire 
from their parts of the fort, preventing reinforcements 
from reaching the French in the other portions. Mean- 
while reinforcements arrived by 
Finally the handful of Frenchmen remaining in Douau- 
mont were driven into one of the turrets. Foams there they 


underground tunnels. 


were able to sweep the superstructure with machine-gun 
fire. A German captain volunteered to crawl up to the 
turret and throw in a hand grenade. He was killed. Thirty- 
six hours passed. French artillery fire fell intermittently 
A German lieutenant and thirty men attempted to bomb 
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The poilu of 1916 who heroically beld Verdun. 


out the turret. They were beaten off. Then seventy Ger- 


mans were driven away. Then a small piece of artillery 
started to hammer the door from point-blank range, and 
finally three companies of Germans succeeded in captur- 
ing the dozen French survivors. 

The final French attack on Fort Douaumont was well 
calculated to succeed. After four days of bombardment 
the French feinted an infantry attack. One hundred and 
hfty-eight German batteries opened their defensive fires 
thereby disclosing their positions. The French artillery 
started up again and succeeded in smashing sixty- -eight of 
them. 

An indication of the terrible conditions prevalent in 
the German lines in those days is shown by the action of 
the Mecklenburgers before Douaumont. It was a French 
custom to leave their most advanced lines unoccupied 
during an artillery preparation to minimize the losses from 
rounds falling short. When the barrage became intoler- 
able, the Germans abandoned their battered trenches and 
Hooded dugouts and rushed over to the French front lines 
tor refuge. 


( ompared to their miserable comrades in the trenches, 


the 400 Germans inside Douaumont were happy. The out- 
side of the fortress was receiving an incredible battering; 
the noise was stunning; yet the men were dry, warm, and 
had plenty of food and ammunition. A 
home, * 


eSvaRE wrote 
‘it is like life in barracks in the interior."’ Suddenly 
their state of mind changed. A huge French shell pene 
trated the center of the underground defenses, exploding 
in the hospital room. Would the next shell blow up the 
magazine? Corps headquarters ordered the garrison to 
sheniinn the fort. The French were not to be allowed the 
prestige of a contested victory. 

In the German Army the artillery had its own com- 
manders and a singularly free hand as the following inci- 
dent shows. After Douaumont had been abandoned, 
artillery observation unit under Captain Prolius, with two 
lieutenants and seventeen men, entered to set up an ob- 
servation post. Captain Prolius noted that the shell which 
had penetrated the fort was a freak shot, and that no others 
were coming down into the underground works. He recog- 
nized the defensive value of the place and took it upon 
himself to send messages direct to army headquarters 
pleading for reinforcements. He volunteered to hold the 
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tortress, perhaps tor a tew hours; at least until his last man 
fell. His procedure was unorthodox and his urgent mes- 
sages were not acknowledged. He became disgusted and 
curned back to his artillery work. 

The French were in the habit of using Moroccan and 
Algerian units for extra-hazardous service. Among the 
French ofhcers who lived and died with these strange 
legions was a certain Major Nicolai, whose valor has be- 
come legendary in the French Army. Among his minor 
exploits was the successful attack upon Douaumont. 
Superstructure, passages, chambers, all were occupied in 
one continuous rush; Prolius and all his men were cap- 
tured. 

The lines on either side of Fort Vaux were pushed 
so far back by November that the Germans found it neces- 
sary to relinquish the stronghold to the French without 
a struggle. 

The difficulty with pre-war forts was mainly a matter 
of antiquated construction. The forts of Port Arthur were 
armed against 210-mm. shell only; the Japanese had guns 
of 280-mm. caliber. The Belgian and Russian forts of 1914 
were also protected against 210-mm. shell only, although 
bigger and better shell had been made for twenty years. 
The Germans used 380-mm. and 420-mm. shells against 
Whereas the Belgian and Russian forts had walls 
onlv six and a half feet thick, the French forts had walls of 


them. 


eight and a half feet. Moreover, French construction used 
some 300 pounds more concrete per cubic yard than did 
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other European fortifications. It has been estimated t! 
quarter of a million shells 


i 
French and German—t 
tort Douaumont. Only one (a French 4o0-mm. dy 

trated the armor belt. It is hard to estimate the quant 
of shells of gross caliber which fell on Vaux. Not one 
trated the underground works. The smaller forts were all 


pounded by thousands of huge shells for months on end 
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(heir concrete belts were not penetrated. The casemates 
and turrets showed equal powers of resistance. A 155-1 
gun in its turret in Douaumont was hit by a German ; 
of 280- mm. The gun went 
hiring. Wrote General Descoutes of the F seonels E ngincers 
“The war demonstrated that the portions of our forts 
adapted to active combat, and the most important defen 
sive elements, defied the most powerful artillery.”” Mar 
shal Petain, after the war, wrote, “A fortification alone is 


not enough to check the enemy, but it greatly increases 


caliber while in action. 


the resisting strength of troops who know how to use it 
A man surprisingly similar in appearance, origin, man 
ner and mentality to Joffre served as a sergeant durin 
the battle. His name was André Maginot. Under- Seem. 
tary of War in 1914, he resigned shies war broke out to 
enlist as a private. For a period of weeks in the height of 
- Battle of Verdun he and his company were quartered 
1 Fort Souville; he afterwards attributed his survival 
to this circumstance and became a passionate partisan of 
deliberately prepared defensive position, massively pro 
tected by concrete. During the war he was cited five 
won the Military Medal and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He survived the war crippled in body 
but strengthened in patriotic fervor. He returned to poli- 


times, 


tics as Minister of Pensions and at the same time led the 
organization of war veterans known as the Anciens Com- 
hen ints. The personal following he got in this quarter 
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An entrance to Fort Douaumont. 
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ot him popular in high political circles. He became 
‘inister of Colonies, and revised the mobilization plans 
for native troops. He became Minister of War, and threw 
himself into construction of the defenses, which bear his 
name. The enterprise was of gigantic proportions. Al- 
ugh he was a sincere lover of peace himself, self- 


ri 
Lilt 


sty led — in France attacked him bitterly. The ;ost 


war deflation had not left the country in a position to spend 
the sums needed with a light heart. Although the line had 
no offensive value, jealous nations in Europe were quick 
to voice their suspicion of any important and methodical 
military move on the part of France. André Maginot was 
equal to the conflict. His strong voice and expression of 
a stubborn energy always prevailed in government coun- 
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sels. Like Joffre he surrounded himself with incontestible 
authority. His war injuries brought him a premature 
death. His whole life showed that there was no sacrifice too 
great, no continuity of duty too severe, for a soldier with 
his love of France. 

Will the Germans break the Maginot Line? That is 
perhaps the most important question of the hour. Until the 
attempt is made, the only answer is to be found in the 
history of Verdun, for only there have modern fortifi- 
cations been attacked by modern guns. Other words of M. 
Poincare’s Verdun speech of August, 1916 are applicable 
today: “Honor to the soldiers of Verdun! They sowed, 
and watered with their blood the harvest which is growing 
today 77 


Another entrance to 
the underground for- 
tifications of Verdun. 
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A battery of air filters 
and ventilators. 
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An entrance to the works. 
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A Diesel engine powers 
an electric plant. 


Loading ammunition in 
the storage vaults. 
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A meal in preparation. 
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A ration distributing 
detail makes the 
rounds. 
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A bridge game in an 
officers’ mess. 
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All soldiers collect 
mascots. 
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A regimental command 
post in operation. 


A central telephone switch- 
board in the works. Note the 
picture of the World War 


Sergeant Maginot flanked by 
photographs of Generals 


Vuillemin and Gamelin. 
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A new relief takes post. 
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An infantry machine 
gun post. 





The crew of alight field piece 
in a forward casement. 





A forward position that houses a 
light machine gun and an auto- 
matic hand- grenade thrower. 











Possession of fuel sup plies, quite apart from other natu- 
ral and agricultural resources, is one of the primary eco- 
nomic problems troubling the world’s general staffs. For 
today, economic factors may frequently dictate strategy. 

Even a quarter of a century ago, oil was one of the 
deciding factors in the World War, during which Clemen- 
ceau mz aie his historic remark that a drop al oil was worth 
a drop of blood. How much more dominating is the in- 
fluence of petroleum supplies nowadays when warfare 
tends toward rapid movement—or at least toward a large- 
scale employ ment of motors and mechanized forces? 

In 1914 the world’s peacetime oil requirements were 
35,000,000 tons per year. Today they are over 275,000,- 
ooo. During the years preceding 1940, motorization of 
armies has proceeded apace. Navies are almost entirely 
oil-fired, and aviation is solely dependent on gasoline. 
The potential consumption at the first call to arms was 
tremendous. 

The armed forces have, indeed, a ravenous appetite for 
this major article in the diet of modern war. In the war 
in Europe, oil requirements of belligerents were expected 
to reach startling levels in a very "seen time. Military 
strategists had for some time been working out programs 
to meet these demands. 

Serrigny, Friedensberg, and Sternberg have been among 
the private European experts who produced (prior to 
opening of the current war) fairly reliable figures of 
probable w wartime consumption. But all of their calcu- 
lations seemed to be made on the basis of large-scale 
troop movements. They failed, apparently, to bear in 
mind that in evolving such estimates widely differing pos- 
sibilities must be taken into account. For example, the re- 
quirements of the German forces facing France and Britain 
across the Maginot and Siegfried lines have no relation to 
those of the forces which invaded Poland. In this present 
article, the writer has made allowances for such variables 
which lead him to believe that his conclusions present 
some approximation to the actual facts. 

















Needless to say, it is difficult to obtain accurate data 
for a breakdown into types and numbers of the different 
mechanized military units. Details of this sort are often 
closely guarded. Hence it has been necessary to assume 
some of the items which go to make the statistics pre- 
sented, though in arriving at these assumptions there 
has been a close check against known figures and authori 
tative opinions. 

In September, 1937 General Edmund Allexin of the 
Austrian General Staff estimated that in a future war an 
army of a million men would require about 300,000 tons 
of iron and steel, 4,000,000 tons of coal, and 1,600,000 
barrels of oil per year. But he added that motorization of 
armies would increase these figures considerably. Al- 
though 130,000 barrels per month seems high in compari- 
son with the average of 1 050 barrels consumed monthly 
by the entire F sand Army in 1917, a further comparison 
with other data suggests that this estimate was moderate. 
oa example, the Report on Oil Sanctions of the Commit- 

ee of Experts to the Coordination Committee of th 
Pe of Nations put the requirements of the Italian 
forces in Abyssinia at a minimum of 195,000 barrels 
monthly, 160,000 barrels of which was gasoline. Much ot 
this gasoline was doubtless used by the air force, but the 
army alone probably consumed about 40,000 barrels of 
the total. 

Garhas, Whetsel, and Ristori have produced four inter- 
esting tables giving their estimate of oil consumption by 
the world’s military forces. These estimates were broken 
down by countries and products, also showing con- 
sumption by armies, navies, and air forces.’ Table | 
condenses these data for the eight principal nations. It is 
worth noting that, unlike the naval and air-force oil re- 
quirements, those of armies are not in direct pebation | to 
their man power. Nor are they necessarily influenced so 
ly by extent of motorization. For while the Russian army 


*Annual meeting, A.I.M.E., New York, February, 1938. 
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Chart 1: Estimated comparative oil consumption per month during the winter 1939-40 by the armies of the major 
powers. 


had the greatest number of tanks then, as now, and also 
the largest oil demand, Germany was second in tanks yet 
showed the smallest consumption of fuel. 


TABLE I 
MILITARY OtL CONSUMPTION (1937) IN BARRELS 


Country Army Tota! 


(Excluding 
miscellaneous 
products and 
fuel oil con 
‘ sumed by 
armies) 


12,244,800 
9,499,800 
7,328,800 
6,241,500 
5,084,000 
3,128,000 
2,450,600 
1,241,000 


Navu Air Force 


(Gasoline 
and lubri- 
cating oil; 
excluding 
gas and 
fuel oil) 


309,000 
248,800 
248,800 
276,000 
315,200 
331,500 
154,000 
248,800 


(Gasoline 

and lubri- 

cating oil 
' only) 


(Fuel oil and 
lubricating oil 
only) 


Great Britain 
United States 
Japan 

France 

Italy 

Soviet Russia 
Germany 
Spain 


10,554,000 
8,274,000 
6,218,000 
4,613,500 
3,474,800 
1,502,500 
1,002,600 

744,200 


1,381,000 
977,000 
862,000 

,352,000 

,294,000 

,294,000 

,294,000 
248,000 


~~ — — 
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The oil consumption for each 1,000 men, calculated 
from the same sources, is shown in Table Il. Theoretically, 
the monthly consumption of oil per thousand men should 
be an approximate indication of motorization and mechan- 
ization. Yet the United States, which ranks highest on 


TABLE Il 
COMPARATIVE ARMY O1tL DEMANDS (1937) 


Country Strength Barrels per Month 


per 1,000 Men 
United States 
Great Britain 
Spain 
France 
Japan 
Italy 
Germany 
Soviet Russia 


170,000 
385,000 
500,000 
659,000 
600,000 
332,000 
650,000 
545.000 


122.0 
66.9 
11.5 
35.0 
34.5 
19.7 
19.7 
18.4 


Tbe Norwegian tanker Trondheim. Vessels are the main reliance of Britain and France to maintain oil supplies. 
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Baku oilfield. Russia has promised oil to the Reich 
but ber own requirements may reduce the quantity 
she can supply. 


this basis, does not rank very high in numbers of tanks 
and armored cars. The explanation of this apparent dis- 
crepancy probably lies in the fact that while the United 
States Army has not many hundreds of armored vehicles, 
it has some 15,000 trucks which are used extensively all 
year round. The same would apply to Britain, France, and 
perhaps Japan. The other nations have evidently limited 
the operation of mechanized units in time of peace. Spain, 
however, was not only engaged in a war in 1937, the year 
covered by the figures, but was employing motorized 
equipment loaned by the other three totalitarian nations. 

When Germany’s panzer divisions, of which she has 
six, swept through Poland in September, 1939, it is prob- 
able that the oil ‘cameunned increased from a peacetime de- 
mand of about 12,200 barrels monthly to at least go,ooo 
barrels during that initial campaign. But during the estab- 
lishment of the temporary stalemate, German Army con- 
sumption presumably dropped to a level near the prewar 
figure. Her military forces were composed of men already 
trained during past years of compulsory service. Britain, 
on the other hand, had but a small regular army and was 
faced with the task of training and equipping a major 
fighting force of maximum mobility. Thus, British Army 
oil demand grew materially from the beginning of hostili- 
ties while the Reich was able for many months to conserve 
her limited resources appreciably. 

Of the major powers, Soviet Russia is the only one, 
apart from the United States, able to meet its own needs 
with something left for export. However, this surplus 
has been diminishing steadily during recent years and 
may even cease to exist. The eondaces of the Soviet oil 
industry are ot poor grade and American gasoline is im- 


yorted for use as aviation fuel. If the Soviet borrows the 
services of German technologists and refinery engineers 
this deficiency may be sactlieed. But the experience of 
American and British technicians called in to supervise 
industry in that country some years back casts a sub 
stantial doubt as to the effectiveness of such a step. 

Germany began the war in a weaker strategic positior 
both with regard to maintaining her dernentic oil sup 
plies and cutting off those of her enemies. The Reich 
could bring political pressure to bear on her neighbors 
for the diecnten of raw materials and make her alliance 
with Russia. But her navy was not strong enough to main- 
tain safe passage for her merchantmen, and though sub 
marine and air attacks on vessels of Britain and France 
have somewhat reduced the supplies to those powers, such 
action rarely if ever diverts raw materials to German 
shores. 

At the end of her Polish campaign Germany ceded a 
large part of the Polish oil fields to Soviet Russia. Thes 
however, had been sabotaged to a great extent. Much has 
been surmised as to the effect of the invasion on Poland’s 
oil industry, especially regarding its value to German) 
after aerial attacks. An article in the French oil — 
La Revue Pétrolifére, of January 13, 1940 by M. W. 
Piotrowski, formerly technical director of one of Pde 
largest refineries at Drohobycz, surprisingly indicates 
that the German forces virtually spared all fields and rc 
fineries in the region to be occupied, but that perhaps 
through deliberate policy the government-owned ° ‘Pol- 
min” refinery in the district to be invaded by the Russians 
was bombed to destruction. Smaller plants in this area 
were spared, but these lacked the chemicals for refining 
the crude oil produced. This particular oil property was 
not only far more damaged by German air attack, but che 
Poles also did more damage to it before retreating. 

In Poland during the first half of 1939 the output was at 
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Chart 2: Estimated number of tanks operated by the major powers during the winter 1939-40. 











the rate of about 525,000 tons per year. When the Reich — the Reich to seek other sources. The previous vear a treaty 
began to operate the oilfields and plants of Jaslo in the had been effected which called for the shipment of 45 
area which she seized, most of the technicians and workers per cent of Rumania’s ¢ xports to Germany, although this 
were still available. Production here had previously been proportion had not been attained. Strangely enough, 
about 120,000 tons annually. But as several new deposits German capital had never been ap preciab sly reinvested in 
have been found, M. de Piotrowski believes that the in- the Rumanian oil industry (after the Allies had stripped 
tensive German exploitation will raise production by 50- away prewar ownership under the San Remo Agreement 
70°/,. Refineries in this area are capable of handling this of 1920). Thus the beginning of the current war saw het 
increase. without any notice ab le hol | on any part ol f the oil in 

But these additional oil reserves in German Poland — in King Carol's country. But before the British 
were not adequate for the prosecution of war involving t French were able to forestall it, Germany purchased 
large-scale troop movements. Hence it was necessary for posi interest in Petrol Block $.A.R., which brought 
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Chart 3: Sources of German oil supply and estimated potential yield for 1940. 
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into German hands four refineries, one both large and up 
to date, an annual production of about 182,500 tons, and 
some 433 rail tank cars or ten trains each carrying 500 
tons. 

Furthermore, in January, 1940, Dr. Karl Clodius, Ger- 
many’s principal Balkan trade negotiator, went to Bucha- 
rest to seek an increase in oil shipments, and to point out 
incidentally that though Britain might be Rumania’s rich 
friend Germany was her close friend and that Soviet Rus- 
sia was still closer. In order to maintain a check on the 
activities of Rumania’s new National Petroleum Commis- 
sion, established in January, 1940 to control all her oil 
activities, the Reich accordingly established an oil mission 
in the country under Hans Bosche, of Hamburg. 

The desire of Germany for Rumanian oil is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that she is willing to pay almost $45 per 
ton, compared with $17 per ton at the beginning of the 
war. Rumania’s reply to German demands for increased 
supplies was to the effect that she could send more oil 
only by levying quotas on the British and French com- 
panies, which would involve her in difficulties with their 
respective governments. She had, however, already 
pledged to the Reich 1,560,000 tons annually, but the 
extent to which she will meet this cannot be predicted. 

Meanwhile, oil and other supplies are reported to be ar- 
riving from Russia also. The Economist considers that 
while the Soviet is potentially able to send some 7,000,000 
tons of oil to Germany each year, it is improbable that 
more than 2,000,000 tons will be shipped. Unofficial re- 
ports have it that the Russians in Poland have been de- 
liberately sabotaging shipment of petroleum to the Reich 
through frequent delays in train movements along the one 
narrow-gauge track by which tank cars can proceed to 
Germany. Such delays probably exist, but are, it is likely, 
due not so much to deliberate action as to inevitable con- 
fusion. 

The Reich may get from Rumania its 45 per cent quota 
of 1,560,000 tons in 1940. But from Russia, in view of 
Russia's own requirements and her declining exports, it 
is doubtful that German supplies from that source will 
exceed 350,000 tons this year. Any excess over that 
amount might be offset by deficiencies in the supply from 
Rumania. German domestic crude petroleum supplies 
have been increased by about 120,000 tons obtainable from 
the Polish Jaslo area to a new total of 984,000 tons a year. 
But efficient German methods of production and the re- 
cent discoveries in that region already noted may bring 
the domestic total as high as 1,050,000 tons without any 
great difficulty. 

The declaration of war last September also served to 
spur the efforts of the Reich to increase its production of 
artificial oil products. Over two dozen plants are in opera- 
tion or nearing completion which use various processes 
for extracting the needed products from coal or lignite. 
These will be capable of producing an aggregate of some 
4,037,000 tons annually while the by- poees of industrial 

s works—methanes, vegetable alcohols, and gasogenes 


—and the reclamation of used lubricants, will account for 


lune 


another 1,100,000 tons. It is possible, however, thar use 
of alcohol in gasoline blends may be reduced from its pres. 
ent total of 210,000 tons per year in order to make |arger 
quantities of potatoes and beets available for human 
consumption, 

All in all, in about twelve months’ time, Gern nany 
should have available in the neighborhood of 8,079,000 
tons of oil products per year, even though the British 
blockade has severed her from her former chief. sources 
of supply. 

To be sure, England and France have not been sitting 
back as mere spectators while the Nazi government has 
employed every available political lever to force in- 
creased oil supplies. Rather have the Allied powers had 
the jump on Germany. 

During 1914-18, the Allied powers made no attempt at 
conservation of petroleum supplies nor did they effect a 
blockade against German commerce until after some three 
years of hostilities. Consequently, there were times when 
their own fuel supplies were dangerously low. This time 
the Franco-British alliance took all precautions. 

Munich proved to Britain that, sooner or later, England 
must have a showdown with the Reich. Accordingly, 
plans already outlined for the establishment of a Ministry 
of Economic Warfare (MEW) during the previous year 
were brought to a speedy fruition and the task of creating 
an efficient organization was begun. Research workers 
studied German sources of supply during the past decade 
and also the domestic consumption requirements of neu- 
tral nations which might divert the raw materials to the 
potential enemy. A complete staff, drawn partly from the 
Civil Service and partly from experts in business circles, 
was earmarked some months before the present war broke 
out, and a system for rationing of domestic supplies was 
evolved for immediate application upon the declaration 
of war. In all this work, the Ministry acted in close col- 
laboration with the corresponding French organization 
through a liaison mission in London. 

MEW corresponds in many respects to the Ministry of 
Blockade created during the World War, but its scope of 
action is much broader. Its work is to disorganize the 
economy of the enemy, and to initiate and coordinate 
all necessary economic, financial, and industrial measures. 
The general press has been covering the seizure of raw 
materials and their diversion to the many contraband 
control stations set up along the main trade routes to 
Europe. But less known are some of the other activities as 
revealed in the House of Commons late in January by 
R. H. Cross, Minister of Economic Warfare. Dealing 
with one aspect of this, which “consists very largely of 
highly com titive sales and purchases in certain neutral 
countries, he said that it was concerned more accurately 


with preventing Germany from obtaining essential sup- 
plies. 

Referring to the strong hold Germany had upon tr: ide 
in some countries owing to barter agreements, Mr. Cross 
continued: “To attack this enemy position . . . means 


paying higher prices than need be paid for the same 
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OIL IN TODAY'S WAR 


Campina oilfields in Rumania. 


We have made forward contracts 
for the national production of commodities, contracts that 
would make a sober business man in peacetime shudder. 
We have concluded barter transactions. Our agents have 
ransacked countries to find the last ounce of a vital com- 
modity, and have bought it. Where we have not bought 


goods elsewhere. 


enough to endanger Germany ’s supplies, our purchases 
have often made the German supplies a great deal more 
expensive. If the German complaints are any true 
guide, our policy has been verv effective.” 

Undoubtedly, the most striking example of the efforts 
of this ministry have been with regard to Rumanian oil 
supplies. French and British petroleum advisers (some 
twenty-five men) were established at the legations in 
Bucharest. Competitive bidding skyrocketed prices to 
almost unheard-of levels. Oil barges were chartered solely 
to reduce shipment of supplies up the Danube. And after 
the winter freeze set in, oil purchases were allowed to re- 
main in the country and virtually to overflow storage 
facilities from a normal high of 1,200,000 tons to 1,- 
500,000 tons by January. And since about 56 per cent of 
Rumania’s oil production i is under Anglo- F ee, control, 
the operating companies in question offered passive re- 
sistance against selling petroleum to Germany. 

So successful were dase efforts that Rumania, threat- 
ened by Germany on the one hand and hamstrung by 
Britain on the other, was forced to issue in self defense a 
royal decree establishing a National Petroleum Commis- 
‘ion comprising representatives of the various ministries 
ind three high- ranking army officers empowered to regu- 
‘ate all phases of the industry. Under the able guidance 

t Professor Gheron Netta. legislation was immediately 


effected which forbade the manufacture of storage tanks 
with a Capacity in excess of 10,000 liters, this in order to 
force the withdrawal and export of petroleum in storage. 
Heavy penalties were established tor companies that 
might attempt to buck the commission, which was em- 
powered to take over and operate any such concerns. It 
was intimated that Rumania intended that the promised 
oil supplies would be made available to the Reich. 

This did not suit MEW at all, and reprisals were made 
by cutting off certain of Rumania’s other supplies of ma- 
terials not domestically availab le. The result was that 
Rumania granted the dubious concessions that no aviation 
gasoline wouk 1 be shipped, and th: it perh: aps e X ports might 
be limited to crude oil—dubious, because the country 
produces very little high-test aviation fuel, while German 
refineries are capable of handling several times the ex- 
pected supplies from Rumania. 

More recently, the British have demanded that they 
receive full equality in sharing Rumanian exports, inc lud- 
ing oil. Last year that country exported about 4,150,000 
tons, ot which some 1,200,000 tons went to Germany, 
650,000 tons to Italy, 500,000 tons to Britain, and 250,000 
tons to France. If Britain and Germany take 
tons each of Rumania’s expected total of 4,000,000 tons 
for export, only 880,000 tons will be left for Italy and 


1,560,000 


other Mediterranean neighbors compared with 1,200,000 
tons in 1939. Thus Rumania is faced with a choice between 
losing her est: iblished markets, which will outlast the 
European war, and siding with either of the belligerents 
unless King Carol and his ministers can evolve some 
satisfactory solution to their problem. 
So much for that phase. Returning to Mr. Cross’s 
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speech in the House of Commons, we find him con- 
cluding: “Is our contraband control really effective? The 
Germans are naturally fertile in devices for evasion, but 
our own net is, | am sure, drawn very tightly. After four 
and a half months of war I think we can fairly claim that 
there are no important leakages through the control and 
that virtually the whole of oatieny” s imports which can 
be assailed by this weapon have been effectively stopped.” 

One interesting example of this has already arisen. Pur- 
chases of lubricating oil by the Netherlands have been 
exceptionally heavy to the point of doubling her stocks 
over those of last vear. Letters identical in tenor were 
sent out by the minister adc lressed to the oil- “company 
othcials responsible for such exports from the United 
States requesting that they cease selling lubricants to 
the Netherlands until this surplus had Sein used. The 
apparent implication was that any contravention of the 
request would be met with seizure and confiscation of 
such cargoes. 

Likewise, British agents and consular officials in all 
neutral countries keep tabs on all purchases of raw ma- 
terials. Any company with German capital or with officials 
suspected of Nazi sy mpathies are on the list of suspects. 
Shipments made by them to a neighboring country of 
Germany come under close inv estigation at the contraband 
control ports. 

As to Britain’s own supplies and those of France, the 
loss of merchant ships has been substantially below the 

World War level. Only a few dozen tankers were lost 
during the first six months compared to one daily at the 
height of the submarine campaign of 1917-18. Confis- 
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Anticipating the war, Britain stored oil supblies at 

strategic naval bases. These tanks, hopefully cam- 

ouflaged against air attack, line the flanks of Ad- 
miralty Hill at Malta. 


cations are said to compare favorably with the amount of 
oil lost. Purchases from the United States and South 
America have been reduced considerably in order to con- 
serve dollar exchange, but production in areas in the 
British Empire and (ane Allied control—tTrinidad, In- 
dia, Burma, Bahrein, Iraq, and Iran—has been stepped 
up wherever possible to offset this reduction. Meanwhile, 
the severe rationing of gasoline and other oil products 
undoubtedly has made vast savings. Military require- 
ments, up to April 10, have not increased greatly, ind 
probably the greatest rise in consumption has been 
of fuel oil in the navy. 

From the available information on their oil supplies, it 
appears that none of the belligerents of the European War 
are faced with a prospect of oil starvation. Extension of 
combat resulting in mass maneuvers will undoubtedly 
result in vast increases of consumption. These can be met 
by the Anglo-French alliance more readily than by the 
Reich unless commerce raiding by the latter becomes more 
successful. No early capitulation by Germany is to be 
expected from lack of oil supplies alone. 

It is most obvious now that economic warfare is a 
permanent addition to the methods of overcoming an 
enemy. But essential to the success of any attempt to con- 
trol an enemy's commerce—in which liquid fuel plays 
such an important part—is the backing of armed services 

capable of enforcing the restrictions. 
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glorious cavalryman of the United States 
Army, Philip Pleary Sheridan, made an utterly inglori- 
ous start as a cavalry chief. The Battle of the Wik leomaes 
was the curtain raiser for the spring drive of 1864, and 
was the maiden battle for the diminutive Sheridan as 
chief of cavalry. The record of his inefhciency in that 
capacity and what it cost the Army of the Potomac in 
the Wilderness constitutes a macabre cat: ilog. 

Sheridan’s ineptitude caused the Army to engage before 
proper concentration or deploy ment could be domed and 
thus brought on one of the worst maulings a good fight- 


The most 


ing unit ever took. It led to two days of the most un- 
scientific combat that was ever perpetrated in an age ot 
more or less scientific warfare. 

It prevented the left wing of the Army from knocking 
the Confederate right into a cocked hat, with the in- 
evitable consequence: defeat of Lee in May, 1864, instead 

t April, 1865. 

lt brought on for the normally intrepid Hancock an 

acute case of jitters in a blind forest, which converted 
11M into a supercautious wing commander who narrow- 
ly y aa annihilation by his very cautiousness. 


It led Grant right up to the brink that shattered Hook- 
er s carcass exactly one vear before in that same Wilder- 
. Grant was rescued by the weird Fate that hovers 

ver ot battlefields and takes a peculiar delight in ramming 
n a hand when Man has the pattern all cut and the out- 


ome is settled—ostensibly. Grant not only established 








A Union signal station on the 


heights above the Rapidan. 


his all-time record for cigars smoked in one day, but 
learned a lot about when not to “pitch in and hight with 
out taking time for dispositions.” 

And to cap it all, Sheridan's misdirection ot the Ccav- 
alry arm enabled Lee to beat Grant in the race for Spotsyl- 
vania Court House which followed the Wilderness 
fighting, thus compelling the Army of the Potomac to 
fight thirteen days in order to get by the little country 
courthouse thirteen days of mud, blood and repulse 
such as no army had ever seen, and no army without an 
iron Yankee morale could have withstood. 

Here is the record behind the story. There is no vague 
ness or mystery about It; it Is all there in the poker faced 
Official Records of the | 


and other reliable sources, W ating to be pieced together 


Inion and Confederate Armies 


and told. It is time someone told it. ‘Little P hil’ had 
plenty of gl: amor and dash about him. He lacked nothing 
of guts and drive and ultimate accomplishment. But in 
the W ile lerness none of that was delivered; and no amount 
of romantic over-coating laid on with the heaviest hand 
can make it another story for anyone who has read the 
record. 

Major General Sheridan came to the Army of the 
Potomac as its new cavalry commander with a good record 
in the We stern theater. He came shortly atter Grant, the 
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new commander of all the armies, personally joined the 
Army of the Potomac. Sheridan brought with him un- 
conventional theories concerning the proper function of 
cavalry as a unit of an army and, better still, he brought 
werful connections. Grant was his good friend and 
acker. The commanding general of the army to which 
he was assigned had had no voice in his selection. 

This commander, Major General George Gordon 
Meade, was an officer and a gentleman of great distinc- 
tion. He had behind him an excellent record as division, 
corps, and army commander in combat service. He had 
headed the Army of the Potomac in the only unqualified 
victory it had ever won—Gettysburg. He may have been 
an irascible, dyspeptic “old goggle-eyed snapping turtle,” 
as his critics charge; but he knew how to fight his army, 
he was a professionally trained soldier long in the service 
of the United States, and he had character of unquestion- 
able integrity. Moreover, his critics fall fairly neatly into 
the categories of politician, news-avid press correspondent, 
and theorist. 

One of the first acts of the ambitious young Sheridan 
when he arrived in the camp of the Army of the Potomac 
was to proceed to headquarters and lecture his army com- 
mander on the proper use of a cavalry corps, a unit which 
he had never commanded and which Meade had em- 
ployed for nearly a year. Meade’s (and the other army 
commanders’) employment of cavalry had been all 
wrong; the commander of the Army of the Potomac 
should allow this up-and-coming five-foot-five-inch new- 
comer from the rugged Western forces to tell him how 
to do it. Cavalry should not be employed in the menial 
function of reconnaissance and screening for the infantry 
—this eyes-of-the-army stuff was all a mistake, and the 
infantry could see with its own eyes. The cavalry should 
be more heavily armed, and transformed into something 
like a highly mobile army in itself with the function of 
defeating the enemy cavalry and isolated units of the 
enemy infantry. “Columns of infantry should take care 
of their own fronts,” roared the dauntless young Phil at 
his commanding officer. 

But Meade had other ideas about his infantry columns. 
He felt that eyes and screen more mobile than foot 
soldiers were necessary—and how right he proved to be! 
It seemed to him that defeat of the enemy cavalry would 
still not remove the need of these facilities. He was not 
especially intrigued by the thought of a cavalry corps, 
theoretically a unit of his army, operating as an independ- 
ent command. This young fellow of short service and 
quick wartime promotion to the rank of major general 
seemed not only ill-mannered but excessively ambitious. 
But when the tough young Irishman stormed at the 
somber old patrician, the Gog le-Eyed Old Snapping 
Turtle did not snap his head off with a charge of insub- 
ordination—then or even on a later occasion when he had 
greater provocation. He reserved his own thoughts as to 
proper employment of cavalry, and when time came for 
the Army to march he issued orders accordingly. On the 
other hand, Sheridan did not obey them accordingly, and 
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his words about infantry columns taking care of their 
own fronts proved to be tragically prophetic. 

Let’s see how. 

Meade’s marching orders were issued May 2, 1364, 
The Army of the Potomac was encamped in the Culpeper- 
Brandy Station (see Map 1) area just north of the Rapidan 
River where it had wintered under observation of | ce’s 
force across the river. At midnight on May 3, the Army 
would march in two parallel columns, crossing the river 
on pontoon bridges at Germanna and Ely’s Fords, with 
view to striking in a southwesterly direction through the 
fifteen-mile square of dense thicket known locally as the 
Wilderness. It was tough terrain, and the high command 
had no desire to engage the grey ragamufhns there. The 
intent was to turn Lee’s strongly fortified position on 
Mine Run, thus compelling him to come out and give 
battle in open country where superior numbers and artil- 
lery could administer the deotiing he had been asking 
for throughout three years. It was a good plan. : 

The orders called for a cavalry division to advance-guard 
each column, and another to remain on the north bank of 
the river for rear-guard service with Burnside’s IX Corps. 
The three divisions of the Cavalry Corps aggregated some 
sixteen thousand men, well mounted, clothed, and fed: 
and equipped for the most part with magazine rifles. They 
were high-spirited, and a good command for any man. . 

Wilson’s division was to cover the tight column— 
Warren's V Corps and Sedgwick’s VI—on the Germanna 
Ford road. When the V Corps reached the Ford (morning 
of May 4) Wilson would move on to the Orange Turn- 
pike and Orange Plank Road and other approaches to the 
right flank of the marching Army, “sending out strong 
reconnaissances on the Orange Pike and Plank roads and 
the Catharpin and Pamunkey roads. . . . All intelligence 
concerning the enemy will be communicated with promp- 
titude to headquarters and to the corps and division com- 
manders of the nearest infantry troops.” There are no 
weasel words in that order. It is clear what the cavalry 
was to do for the infantry columns marching through the 
Wilderness. 

The head of this column halted at Wilderness Tavern, 
six miles south of Germanna Ford, about 4:30 in the 
afternoon. This was the point of intersection of the 
Germanna Plank Road and the Orange Turnpike. The 
left column, Hancock's II Corps, and such ws the main 
trains as were over the river, halted in the vicinity of 
Chancellorsville, four miles east. The early halt was in 
order to allow the cumbersome train of 4,000 wagons to 
get over without molestation. 

The next morning, May 5, when the twin columns 
had got well under way and sufficiently sprawled out to 
make it embarrassing, things began to happen—things 
that were not on the calendar but had been provided for 
in the orders to the cavalry. Unfortunately : had not 
been provided for by Sheridan’s execution of those orders. 

In the early hours of daylight infantry pickets of the V 
Corps reported presence of the enemy on the Turnpike. 
Note well that this intelligence came from infantry 
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Map 1: Federal Advance to the Wilderness. 


pickets. There was not a cavalryman within two or three 
miles of them, and there had not been one on the Orange 
Turnpike since the afternoon before. Ewell’s entire Con- 
federate Corps was quietly bearing down on the Union 
column. Moreover, this one-legged old campaigner had 
bivouacked comfortably with his 17,000 Rebels less than 
tour miles from the V Corps camp. Ewell had a regi- 
ment of cavalry in front rs oa and a deployed brigade 
of infantry. There was no Federal cavalry north of the 
Plank Road, two miles away. The right column of the 
Army of the Potomac was marching blind. In a terrain 


where sight was at a premium, the eyes of the Army were 
not seeing. 

About 7:30 A.M. the Army commander issued orders 
for Warren’s V Corps to attack the enemy force on the 
Turnpike without delay. Intelligence of this situation 
was dispatched to Grant. The General-in-Chief received 
the message as he was breaking camp at Germanna Ford 
preparatory to ser Meade at Wilderness Tavern, and 
indicated approval of the order. In fact he thought well 
of “pitching in and fighting without taking time for dis- 
positions.” Perhaps there had not been enough of that in 
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this army which had got into the habit of defeat here in 


the East 


There is evidence that neither Grant nor Meade shared 
Warren's belief that the Confederate force on the Turn 
pike was a major unit. Grant in reply to Meade’s dispatch 
wrote, “Tf any op portunity presents itself tor pitching into 
a part of Lee's army, do so without giving time for dis 
position. In point ot fact, there is no good reason why 
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against f 
Army of the Potomac would flank 


a smarter antagonist; 
his fortifications the 


him out of them. 


N feade 


right Hank merely 


and Grant Saw the work before them on the 


as a morning s chore tor a good di- 
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vision, or perhaps two. Knock over this Rebel detac| 
Hence Warren’s V Cor, 
was assigned as a task group and orders were issued c ; 
And then, g 

staft Impatience with Warren for not attacking immed 


capes: 


and proceed with the march. 
suspension of the march of the Army. 


led to wild confused events which dileacamsion 
hgheis 


ately, 


two days’ that now started in the he: it 


1g 
quasi-impenetr: able forest and came to be known 
Battle of the Wilderness. It ended with both a 
beaten groggy and thankful for the bell, 
manders wondering how it all came about. 
Grifhn’s division of the V Corps slammed into the 


of Ewell’s column (see Map 2) rolled back the leadi; 9 


and both 


brigade nearly a mile - killed its commanding officer 
Brigadier General J. N 


having been pulled out ol the marching column ind 


Wadsworth’s divisioy 


I 


. Jones. 


deployed strove mightily to maintain connection wit! 
Grifhn’s left.’ 


thicket as best he coulc 1, compelled to de pend on con } ASS 


W adeaeati pounded through the blind 


and the sound of fring for direction. 
In Ewell’s column "Rodes’ s and Early’s divisions, hay 


ing closed on Edward Johnson’ $, deployed left ind 
‘The reconstruction of the infantry operations of May 5 is I 
on the O ficial Records reports of corps and other unit comma 
directly concerned; Army Headquarters correspondence , 
published narratives as Humphreys’ The Virginia Campa - 
‘64 and ’65; Massachusetts Historical Society Papers; Souther 
Historical Society Papers; and other reliable source mat: 
familiar to serious students of these operations 
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OOM 


A Federal kitchen north of the Rapidan just before 
the move south that culminated in the Battle of 
the Wilderness. 
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Map 2: 7:30 a.m. May 5, 1864. 


right and began a stout counterattack. Griffin, now large- 
ly iaiiond from the other divisions of his corps, soon iéend 
his right and then his left enveloped. He reeled back 
under heavy blows from an almost invisible enemy that 
seemed to be everywhere in the gloomy forest. About 
this time Wadsworth’s deployed line, threshing around 
in the valley of the north branch of Wilderness Run, got 
into real trouble. A battering ram in the form of young 
Gordon's brigade of Early’ s division hit it in the center 
when it was completely off balance, and crumpled it up. 
Gordon had been personally ordered in by Ewell, the 
corps commander, to deliver a violent counter charge 
which would relieve pressure on his corps, then in a some- 
what precarious situation. This Rebel brigade had gath- 
ered just enough momentiim to be unstoppable when it 
hit Wadsworth’s center. Gordon shattered the line and 
drove on through—only to find himself in the very deli- 
cate predicament of having battered his way into some- 
thing he might never get out of, and with every prospect 
of being cut off and captured or annihilated. ‘Thinking 


fast, he ordered his command to change front in two di- 


rections, right and left, and charge. There followed 
classic mopping-up operation. In a short while the entirety 
of Wadsworth’s division was either killed, captured, o 
rendered hors de combat. 

Then McCandless’s brigade of Crawford's V Corps di 
vision came stumbling along in Wadsworth’s footsteps, 
and as blindly. McC ude. too, fell into the clutches of 
counterattacking Confederates as he pushed across theit 
front, and he was knocked out of the fighting. 

The Union line was finally stabilized bak “ it had 
started. Both forces dug | in, and the show was overt for the it 
day on that wing of the battle, except for some lively fire 
fighting the rest of the afternoon. 

Over on the Plank Road, about ewo and a half miles 


away, Getty’ s VIC Lorps division was hanging on to one 
of the most important road intersections i 
military history: the Brock—Plank Road alae: Seizure 
of that by the Confederates would mean severance of the 
two Union wings and virtually unimpeded access to the 
great trains at Chancellorsville, two and a half miles east. 
Hancock’s large II Corps was marching for this point, 
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having received orders to reverse its southwesterly march 
about 11:00 A.M. when the column head was eight miles 
away in the vicinity of Todd's Tavern. Lee had marched 
Heth’s division of A. P. Hill’s Corps up to that inter 
section, halted and deployed it, while W ilcox’ s division 
sot ight to connect with Ewell to the north. Lee wanted 
chet intersection, but he did not want to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement until Longstreet’s corps was up pm he 


b“b 


did not want Heth massacred. With about 35,000 men 
converging on him, it looked as though Heth might get 


just that. 


But the eerie Wilderness seemed to be working on even 
Hancock: 


be a good thing to intrench. 


as he re ached the crossroads kh re decided it woul 1 
So his units dug i in as they 
came up. 


This consumed ne arly two hours of precious 
daylight. 


It was about 4:30 P.M. when the Union steam- 
roller moved into Heth. Wilcox was rushed to his aid, 
and they both were in the way of being destroyed when 
darkness put an end to it. 

The first day of the Wilderness was done. Two Con- 
federate spears had been snagged in the side of the Union 


body when it was stretched out in the forest. It had been 
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bad for the body and bad for the spears. It was the | 
of war no good civilized soldier man likes to fight. 

In the meantime, two of Sheridan’s three cavalr 
waited t 
joined by Torbert for an attack on C ‘enkedemne caval: 


the direction of Hamilton’s C rossing, 


visions masz ide themselves useless. Gregg 
about thirteen 1 

off to the southez ist. Torbert spent most of the day | 

ing along a heavily congested road between Ely’s Ford 

Wi ilson’ 5. di 

good job of slowing down the Confederate march ot 

Pl ank Road, but left the Turnpike gate wide open. Gregg 


finally got into action to save W ilson from Rosser’s ( 


C a ae The other division, 


We, Cav alry division which was manhandling 


near Todd’ S Tav ern. 


There was just enough cavalry action to bring « 
battle when and where it should not have occurred. 
not enough to enable the army commander to fight j it 
telligently. The Army might have been culsenetened and 


Hancock might 


adequately deploy ed then it engaged. 


5°5 


The wild reaches of the Wil- 
derness near Chancellorsville. 
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Map 3: 11:00 a.m. May 6, 1864. 


have been ordered back to the Brock—Plank Road inter- 
section at 7:30 instead of hours later, and Lee's right wing 
ctushed long before darkness fell. All of this might have 
been— if the cavalry had been efficiently handled. 

That is what cavalry—or idle cavalry—meant to Grant 
on the first day of the Wilderness. Now let’s see what 
Sheridan did for him on the second day of jungle fighting. 

The day of May 6 dawned after a night that two great 
commanders never forgot. For Grant, the morrow prom- 
ised to make or break him. For Bobby Lee had turned out 
to be a pretty tough hombre after all—he had a way of 
being where he wasn’t expected with the wrong number 
of men and doing the wrong thing. But Grant knew ex- 
actly what he wanted to do, come dawn, and he promptly 
issued his orders. He had 19,000 men of Burnside’s corps 
arriving on the field, he issued orders for attack all along 
the line, but with serious intentions on the south sector. 
Grant would have that right wing of Lee’s. For Lee it was 
a night of prayerful looking for Longstreet’ s arrival— 
Longstreet to ward off disaster by moving in and taking 
up where A. P. Hill had left off with a forlorn defense. 


That was Lee’s only hope and only plan. Then if that 
death-dealing steamroller, Hancock, could be slowed 
down to stop—then, well, maybe some of the old re- 
sourcefulness of Lee could reinject the punch into the 
Army of Northern Virginia—perhaps an opening would 
present itself. But that was looking too far ahead. Lee 
had first to get his neck out of the noose. 

At 5:00 A.M. on May 6, Hancock hit with 33,000 men 
at the point where Lee had 11,000 exhausted and dis- 
ordered, and not a man to send to them. Longstreet had 
not arrived and neither had R. H. Anderson, the third 
division of Hill’s corps; pressure on the left wing was too 
great for any slide-slipping. 

But Hill fought back as he retreated, and when a mile 
of tangled forest ground had been yielded up to Han- 
cock and the retreat was just bulging over into a rout, the 
break came. The head of Longstreet's column appeared in 
the clearing of the Widow Tapp’s farm (see Map 3) and 
Fate cracked a whip. Here occurred the pains of one 
force moving ahead under the full impetus of a one-mile 
advance and driving the enemy before them, suddenly 
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colliding head-on with another force driving into battle 


with equal impetus and determination. In such case some- 
body must recoil. In this case it was the Blue force. They 
began falling back fast, and Hancock soon lost all the 
ground he had gained. 

It looked like Longstreet’ Ss day. Old Pete's career does 
not show a more brilliant one. The Corps had come up 
at the double in double column, the two divisions abreast. 
They deployed as they came up, and drove in abreast, 
Kershaw on the right and Field on the left. By sheer slug- 
ging they rocked the Blues till they toppled. With Han- 
aE 4 rolled back, L ongstreet now was looking for the kill. 

And what, you may ask, did cavalry Keond to do with 
that? The answer is that Federal cavalry made it possible. 
Until Longstreet’s berserk arrival on the field—and after 

TM seems to have been haunted by a morbid 
dread of what might come upon his left fank from out in 
that gloomy forest. When he came up on the day be- 
fore he squandered invaluable time intrenching, and re- 
fused his Hank by nearly a third of his corps. Now, on the 
morning of the 6th, still harassed by uncertainty as to 
where Longstreet was, he hit Hill a much less severe blow 
than he might have. The large left division of Barlow, 
that same refused Hank, was not advanced when the corps 
went forward. Result: Hill's right was not completely 
engulfed when he was first hit; and | ongstreet’s right di- 
vision was able to deploy without being enveloped as it 
came on the field. With competent cav alry service, Head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac would have had no 


uncertainty as to what was approaching its Hank, and 


5 





Hancock would not have had the jitters. He would 


ive 
been his usual two-fisted aggressive self. 

And now, in the interim between this and the nex: 
debacle which may be charged to the ineffectual cavalry 
there occurred some comic relief in a day of heavy tragedy 
And this farce too may be charged to Sheridan's cavaln 


performance. Hancock's solicitous eye down the Brock 
Road descried an approaching column to his left and 
That ogre, which bilious fancy, feeding on ignorance 
been conjuring up for twenty- four hours, had materializ 
Hurriedly Barlow's division squared itself to receiv 
attack and save the Army from destruction moving 
against its Hank. The column came on, and vision becany 
clearer. Instead of deploying and getting down to busi 
ness, it continued to swing jauntily along and its color 
began to take on a bluish “ll It was merely a large body 
of U nion casuals returning from the hospital to » a bit 
of fighting with the old Army of the Potomac. They had 
been marching since e€ arly morning to c itch up with the 
outhte. 

Hardly had word of that little incident come in when 
the sky fell in. A tornado struck Hancock’s advanced 
flank. Brigade after brigade crumbled off from the left 
and men streamed back in a northeast direction like stam 
peded cattle. All the way across the Plank Road the, 
fled. And behind them came a maniac mob of yelling 


= 


Rebels. Hancock did not know what had happened; but 


A typical scene of the tan- 
gled terrain of the Wilderness. 


EYES THAT SAW 


Wilderness Church at the intersection of the Orange 


NOT 


NS 


Plank 


Road and the Orange Turnpike. As seen from the Plank Road. 


as he later described 
blanket. 

He had been struck by a flank attack so perfect that if 
it had not happened about 11:15 A.M. on May 6, 1864, 
to the unsuspecting left flank of Hancock's II Corps lying 
where it should not have been in the heart of the W ii. 
ness, we would s Say it was a textbook maneuver, the kind 
of operation that does not come off in war. L ongstreet had 
found Hancock’s line stiffening after he had driven it back 
about a mile from the Tapp farm. The going was heavy, 
with the fighting back and forth. About this juncture 
the very efhcient Chief Engineer of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia came in with some pertinent information 
he had obtained on reconnaissance in the direction of the 
Federal left. He reported that Hancock's advanced line, 
the one Longstreet had driven back, was lying unpro- 
tected in the forest about three-quarters of a mile in ad- 
vance of the Brock Road, while the remainder of Han- 
cock’s force (Barlow's division) was back on the Brock 
Road further south and facing largely south. Access to 
the advanced left flank of Hancock could be had by the 
embankment of the unfinished Fredericksburg—Orange 
railroad through the Wilderness. This looked like Long- 
street’ s invitation to the kill, and he made the most of 

. Four select brigades from as many different divisions 
were promptly dispatched through the thicket with the 
mission to pounce upon that Union flank. Pounce they 
did. And that is what had happened to Hancock’s line 
when he found it “rolling up like a wet blanket.” 

Obviously, Hancock’s flank should not have been 
where it was, and obviously it should not have been taken 
by surprise. It should have had some cavalry protection. 
Certainly the railroad should have been patrolled; it was 
the perfect corridor through the forest. There was not a 
Union cavalryman near it. But, most important of all, 


his flank rolled up like a wet 


Barlow's division (three brigades of it) should not have 


been enjoying the fruits of leisure back on the Brock 
Road while fending off de sperate assaults by Union con 


valescents. Army 


And it would not have been, had the 


of the Potomac been served by a cav alry corps as ethcient 


as it was well equip ped. But to point out these lessons is 
to expound the obvious. With efficient cavalry service 
those clearly Important ap proaches to the Hank « ot the 
Army would have been thoroughly patrolled, and such 
intelligence would have been coming into Headquarters. 
Then corps commanders could have bent their minds to 
fighting the enemy in their front instead of the enemy 
that was not on their flanks. Moreover, Barlow's large 
division would have extended the line to the unfinished 
railroad and faced west down the line of that corridor. All 
of this, of course, assumes that this situation could have 
existed and that Barlow could have advanced with the first 
attack at 5:00 A.M.—which is a very far-fetched assump 
t10n. 

But the Federal cavalry was not finished with its effort 
to help the Confederates win the battle. | Ip to now theit 
actions have been negative; we have dealt mainly with 
sins of omission. Here is where the positive character of 


that arm came into play. 
Let us examine one of Sheridan's dispatches at 11:00 
a.M., May 6. Here is a sample of the “ 


was coming into Headquarters: 


intelligence’’ that 


My cavalry has been engaged, and is now engaged, heavily 
t Todd’s Tavern and on the Brock Road in front of the 
furnaces, 3 or 4 miles. It is reported that there 1s infantry in 
their front. [There was none.} There 1s no infantry on the 
Brock Road. [The convalescents had passed.} Wagon train 
has been reported moving from Parker's Store toward Shady 
Grove Church, or moving from Shady Grove Church toward 
Park ers Store. 


Which direction it 1s 


moving is not well 
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Map 4: Movement of May 7, 1864. 


known. Every attack made upon the cavalry so far has been 
handsomely repulsed.” [Italics mine. } 


It was no doubt a great comfort to Meade to know 
that every attack upon the cavalry to his left rear had 
been handsomely repulsed, but he doubtless too would 
have given much for some accurate intelligence as to the 
presence of the enemy off his left flank. And he was 
fighting an army commander who could say of his cav- 
alry chief, “He never brought me a piece of false infor- 
mation. 

Behind Sheridan's dispatch was this: Torbert’s di- 
vision, now under command of Merritt, managed to stir 
up a cavalry battle. We cannot assume that this was one 
of those operations, so dear to the heart of Sheridan, which 
would destroy the enemy cavalry, and thus free the Army 
from all worries concerning its infantry columns. Merritt 
and Fitz Lee fought a lively engagement about two miles 
down the Brock Road while Hancock listened. The II 
Corps commander had heard a lot of musketry in his day, 





"Page 466, Serial No. 68, Official Records. 





and he knew that the rapid firing sounded a lot like in- 
fantry i in action. Now fancy built a infantry battle 
just two miles off his fank; and Hancock felt certain 
something bad was about to happen. Those magazine 
rifles that were the pride of the Federal cavalry had pro- 
duced the rapid firing. And again the cavalry had wrap- 
ped the infantry in a dark cloud of i ignorance as to what 
was going on about its flanks; Hancock had been con- 
firmed in his impulse to hold Barlow back; and Long- 
street had been given a setup. 

Speaking of Sheridan's aggressive spirit which had 
argued with Meade the destructive power of cavalry, the 
Chief of Horse was issued orders shortly before 8:00 A.M 
that were well designed to delight his fiery soul. He was 
directed to attack with a division on Longstreet’s flank 
and rear. But if a Federal cavalryman even got within a 
mile of Longstreet’s flank, there is no word about it in the 
records. On the contrary, as though by way of stealing 
Sheridan’s thunder, Confederate cavalry had a fine time 
harassing Hancock's flank at the Trigg Farm, and doing 


it dismounted with the use of artillery. Moreover that was 
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about the time Sheridan had written (the day be- 
) petulantly to Army Headquarters, “Why cannot 
infantry be sent to guard the trains, and let me take the 
oftcnsive?” It is no wonder that Hancock was jittery; a 
corps commander with less iron would have headed for 
the hospital with shell shock. 

And that is how things happened, and it was bad for 

« Blue force. Longstreet had provided for exploiting a 

ation such as was produced by his flank attack, and he 
now came booming down the Plank Road at the head of 
a large brigade under command of Brigadier General 
Micah Jenkins. 

[his outfit was to drive into the front of what remained 
of Hancock, while a second flanking detachment took 
him in the left rear; the crossroads would be seized, and 
Grant cut in two—the kill was to be complete. But here 
that unpredictable Fate stepped in again. Longstreet, like 
Stonewall Jackson one year before in this same Wilder- 
ness, was mistaken for the enemy by his own men and 
was shot down. He was carried from the field to spend 
five months on sick leave, and Jenkins was killed. One 
could argue that only a bullet in Old Pete’s neck saved 
Grant from the fate of Hooker. 

Lee assumed personal command, and elected to re- 
organize before resuming the attack, and then to attack 
only frontally. This gave Hancock the time he sorely 
needed to reorganize his forces behind the works he had 
built the day before along the Brock Road. Lee’s attack 
was not delivered until between 4:00 and 5:00 P.M. Han- 
cock was able to fight it off from behind his works; and 
the battle ended as the woods were swept by a forest fire, 
started by the battle. The wounded screamed through 
to a death that soldiers did not deserve. 

Grant had dropped about 16,000 men, and Lee perhaps 
11,000; both wished they had never seen the Wilderness. 
Both had too much sense to think of further battle in that 
jungle. Grant issued orders the next day for a march by 
the left Hank to Spotsylvania Court House, a rather im- 
portant strategic center, the infantry movement to begin 
at 8:30 P.M. 

Warren’s and Hancock's corps would march by the 
Brock Road via Todd’s Tavern (see map 4). The ‘order 
called for Sheridan to “have a sufficient force on the ap- 
proaches from the right.” As if to make a last gesture 
consistent with his conduct throughout the Wilderness 
operations, Sheridan failed in this. When Meade arrived at 
Todd’s Tavern, six miles from the Court House, with the 
head of the Federal column he found two of Sheridan’s 
division commanders waiting around for orders. It was 
midnight; the army had been on the march for three and 
a half hours, under orders issued at 3:00 P.M.; and Sheri- 
dan kad not yet made dispositions to provide the protec- 
tion that the infantry columns would need on the march. 
Yes, infantry columns would have to take care of their 
own fronts—and flanks too. 

There was no Union cavalry patrol on either the Brock 
Road or the very important road which paralleled it a few 








miles to the right, finally joining it about one-half mile 
from the Court House (the road from Shady Grove 
Church). Moreover there was not even a strong guard 
out on the road leading into the column at Todd's Tav- 
ern from Shady Grove Church. Confederate cavalry was 
on the job, and the Federal infantry column on this Todd 
Tavern—Court House Road was already encountering 
Fitz Lee’s mastery at retarding the march of infantry. 
Meanwhile on the parallel road to the right Longstreet’s 
Confederate corps, now under R. H. Anderson, was do- 
ing a sprightly piece of marching unhindered by the 
presence of enemy force. Result: it took the Union column 
seven hours to advance four miles, and when it arrived 
within two miles of the Court House it found Confederate 
infantry deployed across the path. That is the reason for 
the Battle of Spotsylvania Court House. 

When at midnight on May 7 Meade found the two 

cavalry divisions at Todd’s Tavern without any directive 

he gave them their orders directly. For this Sheridan 
came to his tent the next day and berated him. If Sheri- 
dan’s conduct was as unseemly as his own te stimony repre- 
sents it, the Goggle-Eyed Old Snapping Turtle that day 
was rather the Benign Old P apa (pink whiskers and all). 
He simply stalked over to Grant's tent, reported that 
Sheridan had said he could lick Jeb Stuart if turned loose 
to do the job, and readily assented when Grant suggested 
that he turn him loose. 

One wonders if a sense of relief at the prospect of 
having Sheridan off his hands contributed to Meade's 
relinquishing virtually all of his cavalry without protest. 
At any rate, it was now that Major General Philip H. 
Sheridan began his successful career as cavalry chief. It 
was not when the Wilderness c: ampaign opened and he 
first commanded the cavalry in action. It was now that 
he moved off on the long raid that killed Jeb Stuart and 
contributed something to the wearing down of Lee’s al- 
ready partially exhausted and depleted cavalry. It also 
involved a little affair in which Sheridan’s cavalry corps 
narrowly escaped destruction by second-class troops who 
manned the Richmond defenses. 

We hear much of Stuart’s failure to screen the Army of 
Northern Virginia at Gettysburg when he was absent. 
But there is silence about Sheridan's failure to screen the 
Army of the Potomac in the W 
on hand. 

However that may be, Grant paid dearly for the lack 
of normal cavalry service in the Wilderness. This was not 
due to lack of orders or understanding on the part of Sheri- 
dan. It may have been due to the human frailey whereby 
a man is not apt to do well anything his heart is not in. 
This is the kindest conclusion we can draw. Sheridan did 
not believe in the sort of cavalry service Meade wanted: 
he made that very plain before the campaign started. 

And the moral of this story seems to be: use your recon- 
naissance and screening arm in the function for which it 
was designed, whether it be horse cavalry in the nineteenth 
century or mechanized in the twentieth. 


‘ilderness when he was 











By Major Hugh TT. Mayberry 
Infantry 


Few if any will deny that tanks, properly and skillfully 
handled, are most powerful weapons of war. 


Infantry, 
without means to combat the tank, is powerless in the 
face of its attack. Troops must be able to deal with them 
on the march, bivouac, and during battle, whether 
offensive or defensive combat. The discussion that fol- 
lows will be confined to the defense against tanks in a 
defensive situation. 

A commander, defending his sector, may be opposed 
by an enemy with tanks ranging from those of a few tons, 
to enormous machines weighing as much as seventy to 
eighty tons. Tank armament varies from the single ma- 
chine gun to the 105-mm. gun, though most saainen 


te] 


tanks c arry machine guns 8 in adc eal guns of one or 


more calibers. The heavier guns are tor use against 


ing tanks and other matériel, and they fire both 2 


nor¢- 
piercing and high-explosive ammunition. 

There are certain characteristics common to all tanks. 
Some are assets and some are liabilities. We can list the 
assets as follows: mobility, fire-power, protection for the 
crew, and crushing power and shock action. These anti- 


tank protection must offset as far as possible. It is in the 


liabilities, however, that we are particularly interested be- 
cause antitank defense capitalizes on them and thus mini- 
mizes the tank assets. The liabilities of the tank ar 

(1) Tanks are hard to conceal, either halted or moving, 
This destroys surprise and gives the defending gunn ts 
definite target. 


Antitank 
Defense 











The secret is preparation-- 
plus instant readiness 


ot action 














anks are noisy and may be heard for a long dis- 
Tank | be | 1 f | | 
tance—which also destroys surprise. 

(3) Tank crews have poor visibility 
drivers and gunners both. 

(4) Tanks are difficule of control by tank-unit com- 
manders because of noise and poor visibility. Radio, how 
ever, greatly facilitates their control. 

(5) Fire from moving tanks is inaccurate. It is affected 
by every bump over eri, the tank passes, and poor visi 
bility further contributes to inaccuracy. 

) rere is a limitation to the thickness of armor. 

6) Tl li he thick f 

ost armored combat ve 1iC es, except those used Ssoici' 
M 1 I hicl f | 1 sole! 


a handicap to 


for reconnaissance purposes, carry enough armor to stop 
rile and machine- -gun bullets. But purely antitank weap 
ons have been developed which will penetrate the armor 
of all tanks. When the attempt is made to increase the 
armor to meet such fire, the weight reduces mobility. The 
result resembles the huge, crawling steel box of the 1916 
18 period. 

(7) Tanks are most sensitive to the terrain. Low 
swampy ground, rough mountainous areas, terrain cut 
by deep Eaches and canals, are unsuitable for tank opera 
tion. Flanders in 1917, Champagne in 1918, Shanghai 
in 1932, Abyssinia in 1935, and Madrid in 1936, are ex 
amples. 

The essentials of tank employment in an attack arc 


(1) The tanks must be used in mass. 

(2) Surprise is most essential. 

(3) The tank attack must be conducted with speed. 
After the unsuccessful use of tanks in driblets from 





and the successful 
use of tanks in mass at Cambrai, ie French and British 
were forced to conclude that tanks should only be used in 
small numbers when this has to be done. 
in fact, 


September, 1916, to November, 1917 


Since Cambrai, 
all modern armies have been convinced that tanks 
in masses should be used. That same conviction has been 
strengthened by the fact that mobile antitank weapons, 
which are being assigned in increasing numbers to small 
units, are becoming “almost invincible against the attack 
of a few tanks. The commander who thinks he can send 
his tank battalion on a pleasant foray into a hostile posi- 
tion, alone and without preparation, may as well kiss it 
good-bye, for he will never see it again. 

By * ‘employment of tanks in mass” is meant their use 
in waves on a selected front i ina density of one tank tot 
each ten or fifteen yards of that front. Thus, from 200 to 
300 tanks, in waves, may strike an infantry regiment de 
tending a front of 3,000 yards; provided, of course, that 
the terrain is suitable for tank operation. 


The attacker endeavors to gain complete surprise All 
Tanks are 
brought to assault positions at night and the noise of theit 

proach i is deadened by artillery ‘ad low-flying airplanes. 
Also, to gain surprise and keep down tank casualties, all 
ittacks are carried out with speed. A sharp, decisive ac 
tion is the aim. 


preparations are made with the utmost secrecy. 


| 


It is evident, then, that a defended position will be 
overrun before the antitank defense is ready unless the 
ommander plans and prepares his defense early. 


However, the actual tactics of the tank attack any army 
will use will depend upon its basic conception of tank em- 


ployment, and a defender must know what tactics to ex 


Thick woods, of trees more 

than six inches in diameter, 

form a barrier to tanks. 

pect. Certain world powers hold that tanks torm a sepa 

rate striking arm most profitably employed on inde pn nd 

ent missions when the situation as a whole makes practi 

cable such a use of them. Other powers hold that tanks 

are merely supporting weapons of infantry and that they 

should accordingly be committed to action only in clos 
conjunction with toot troops to aid their advance 

The powers that consider tanks an independ nt torce 

aim their tank attacks at objectives deep in the territory of 

They or SUCCCSSIV(¢ ob 


the enemy. assign no intermediate 


jectives to their tanks but rather visualize a concerted 


drive to the one objective selected. They believe that an 


expose d flank o 


rear of the enemy's position will offer 
at the 
same time that tanks cannot be expected to perform such 
a task 


the best route to such an objective but they admit 


alone. They think tanks must be supported by 
mechanized artillery and eo by root tror ps mov 


ing in special carriers. s Germany s widely 


An example 
pub slicized panzer divisions. 

The powers that sc the tank only as a close support 
ing weapon of infantry attempt to reac h the final objective 
by assigning and overcoming successive limited objectives 
The stiller, supports the tanks accompanied by foot 
When th 
and do not attack 
the second objective until the foot troops a 


troops as they advance to the first objective 
tanks take this objective they are halted 


re ady again 


to follow them closely, and the artillery is prepared 


support the further advance. In suc h tactics the support 


ing artillery, as H-hour approaches, blocks off 


l portion 
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of the enemy position, thus forming a closed field. Tanks 
operate within that closed field and not beyond. When 
the first objective is captured and the attack renewed to- 
ward a second, a similar procedure is followed. 

It is also important for a defender to bear constantly in 
mind that tanks, except those employed on distant mis- 
sions, will always be followed pa. osely by foot troops, 
either on foot or motorized, because tanks cannot hold 
ground once gained. It follows that the defender who is 
able to disrupt this tank—foot-soldier team will practically 
nullify the effect of the tank attack. 

The ability of the defender to do this will depend upon 
his methods and the degree to which his troops have been 
trained in them. The infantry soldier must be trained to 
function right on through the confusion of a tank attack. 
He must be trained to hold his ground, to have confidence 
in his intrenchment, and to know that his greatest danger 
lies in fleeing before oncoming tanks. Then should the 
soldier, armed with rifle or machine gun, concentrate his 
fire on the tanks? Or should he, as the French soldier is 
taught to do, crouch in his foxhole until the tank has 
passed and then open with full fire on the accompanying 
infantry? 

To answer that question we must consider the effect of 
rile and machine-gun fire on tanks. Armor-piercing am- 
munition will have a limited effectiveness directed at slits 
of tanks and at their tracks. But such fire is apt to dis- 
close the exact location of the rileman and the machine 
gunner and thus give the tanker a specific target. 

The French have the right idea. All infantry units 
without special antitank equipment should be trained to 
stay quiet in their foxholes until the tanks have passed, 
and then fire on the foot elernents to disrupt the tank— 
foot-soldier team. 

Let us now consider the agencies and means of antitank 
defense and their employment. Reconnaissance agencies, 
active-defense means, and passive-defense means will 
usually be at the disposal of the commander. 

The commander uses his reconnaissance agencies to de- 
termine whether the enemy has tanks, and if so, in what 
numbers; and how, when, and where the attack will be 
launched. The defender must never let himself be sur- 
prised. Reconnaissance agencies should extend from the 
spy in the enemy's camp to the soldier in the front-line 
trench. They include patrols, observation posts, listening 
posts, mounted parties, motorized parties, and all aviation, 
especially observation aviation. There must also be pro- 
vision for warning the command of an impending tank 
attack, which makes it necessary to establish a warning 
system which is really a at of the reconnaissance system. 
Such means as radio, telegraph, telephone, and all visual 
signals, are employed. 

Passive-defense means include troop formations and dis- 
positions with low vulnerability to hostile tank attacks, 
natural and artificial obstacles, cover, and concealment. 
The commander uses these to make possible tank ob- 
jectives poor ones, and to deny areas to tanks or force 
them into areas where they can be destroyed by antitank 
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guns. In short, he uses them to minimize their effect upon 
his troops. 

Thus, troops and matériel should not be assembled in 
small areas which may form a remunerative tank objective. 
Widely deployed formations and dispositions are least 
liable to tank attack and should be adopted whenever it is 
possible to do so. 

The use of natural obstacles capitalizes that important 
liability of hostile tanks—their sensitiveness to terrain, 
Terrain with natural obstacles is most vital in selecting > 
defensive position. Often a commander may be justihed 
in sacrificing fields of fire and observation to gain the 
advantage of natural tank obstacles, such as rivers, lakes, 
swamps, woods, deep ditches, steep slopes or precipices, 
and large boulders. 

Rivers and lakes are obstacles when they are deep 
enough (more than four feet) to flood engines and electri- 
cal systems or when their beds are too soft to support the 
weight of tanks. Frozen rivers, lakes, and swamps, which 
will support tanks cease to be obstacles. Slopes of 45 per 
cent are too steep for tanks. Thick woods, of trees more 
than six inches in diameter, form a barrier to tanks. Under- 
brush and small trees, on the other hand, may offer them 
concealment. Ground thus covered may reduce speed, but 
may nevertheless be advantageously used by tanks mov- 
ing toward an objective. Rough ground thickly strewn 
with large boulders is unsuitable for tank operation. 

The most important artificial obstacles against tanks 
are: demolitions, such as the destruction of buildings, 
bridges, and culverts; concrete blocks, or poles of wood 
or iron driven or set oblique into the ground toward the 
approaching tanks; tank traps made by camouflaging 
ditches; natural slopes steepened by hand or power shovel; 
deep pits with steep sides; trenches with vertical walls 
which cannot be spanned; inundations; wire rolls to stop 
wheeled armored combat vehicles. 

Antitank ditches against light and medium tanks 
should be at least twelve feet wide with a vertical bank 
over four feet high on the side opposite the enemy. Bigger 
ditches must be dug to stop large tanks. Posts of wood, 
iron, or concrete should be at least two feet high above the 
ground. Inundations may be produced by three general 
methods: construction of dams or weirs to food low- lying 
areas upstream; cutting existing dams or weirs to flood 
low-lying areas downstream; cutting levees or dikes to 
flood areas to the sides. 

The amount of artificial obstacles constructed in a de- 
fense will, of course, depend upon the situation, and the 
time, labor, and materials available. They should always 
be covered by small-arms fire to prevent destruction or 
removal by the enemy. Removal can also be made more 
dificult by contaminating them with persistent gas and 
scattering trap mines among them. 

Active antitank-defense means—means a commander 
uses to destroy the enemy’s tanks—are: antitank guns, 
artillery, mines, tanks, aviation, chemicals, smoke, and 
certain ““expedients.” 

The fire of an antitank gun must be effective against 
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tank armorplate. The gun should afford its crew some pro- 
tection. It should also be highly mobile so that it can be 
shifced where it can oppose the mobile tank. It must 
have a wide traverse, and a reasonable elevation and depres- 
sion. And finally, it must have a high rate of fire. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the charac- 
teristics of the standard antitank guns of several foreign 
armies: 


GERMANY 


Maker Rheinmetall 
Caliber 

Breech operation 
Muzzle velocity 
Maximum elevation on 


carriage 


47-mm. 
self-closing self-eject 


2,657 f.p.s. 


Maximum traverse 60° 

Weight (firing position) .970 pounds 

Perforation claimed at 
normal impact 


1.3 in. at 722 yards 

i split 
pneumatic 
Rate of fre 20 


The fact that all guns have breech mechanisms designed 
to speed up Operation accounts for the claimed high rate 
of fire. However, in view of the usual dust and smoke of 
the muzzle blast, six to eight rounds per minute is a 
reasonable estimate for effective aimed fire against a mov- 
ing target. The muzzle velocities of all the guns are well 
over 2,000 feet per second. The weights of all but the 
Vickers — an exceptionally heavy weapon — are approxi- 
mately the same. In considering the perforation claimed, 
it is well to remember that the guns were tested in dif- 
ferent countries and that we do not know the strength of 
the armorplate. All perforations are indicated with normal 
impact—line-of-flight of the projectile perpendicular to 
the armorplate. As a rule-of-thumb, penetration decreases 
in direct ratio as the impact departs from the normal. Thus, 
at 30° from the normal there is only three-fourths the 
penetration; at 45°, only half or less; and at 60°, only 
about one-fourth, if any at all, for at such angles the bullet 
will usually ricochet. 

In addition to the weapons shown above, many armies 
have adopted or are experimenting with a lighter gun for 
issue to rifle platoons. Such a weapon is the Boys antitank 
rifle used by the British Army. The following are its 


characteristics, obtained from various sources: 


i Gos a's cuceee 0.55 inches 

Weight with full magazine. . 36 pounds 

Magazine contents 5 rounds 

Breech mechanism hand-operated bolt 

Muzzle velocity 3,200 f.p.s. 

Penetration 34-inch armorplate at 45 de- 
grees at 1,000 yards 


The most rabid tanker will agree that a successful tank 


attack against an adequate antitank-gun defense will be 


BELGIUM 
Gort Factory 


2.215 f.p.s. 
—$° 420° 


992 pounds 


solid rubber 
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impossible unless measures are taken to neutralize these 
weapons before the attack is launched. Artillery and 
aviation may be used to destroy antitank guns. Heavily 
armored tanks, catrying matériel-destroying weapons, 
which precede the light accompanying tanks, may also be 
given that mission. 

Antitank guns will not be able to carry out their pri- 
mary mission unless they are emplaced with such care 


ENGLAND 
Vickers 
40-mm. 
semiautomatic 
2,400-2,600 f.p.s. 


FRANCE 
Hotchkiss 
25-mm. 
semiautomatic 
2,953 £.p.s. 


—B8°+4 30° —10°+15° 
60° 360° 
750 pounds 1,848 pounds 


1.89 in. at 547 yards 1.76 in. at 550 yards 1.5 in. at 700 yards 


split 3 outrigger supports 
pneumatic pneumatic 
40 22 


and skill that their exact locations cannot be determined 
before they actually open fire. This can be accomplished 
in varying ra in three ways: by camouflaging the 
guns in their firing positions; by digging them in to ob- 
tain sufficient cover for protection; or by holding the guns 
in covered or defiladed localities and moving them into 
previously reconnoitered and prepared firing positions 
after the enemy artillery fire has liked and as soon as the 
direction of the enemy tank attack is determined. 

All of the heavier antitank guns have a high silhouette 
and are hard to camouflage. Moreover, they cannot be 
dug in as can the machine gun. This reduces their field 
of fire. To leave them in the open in prepared firing posi- 
tions is to invite certain destruction. Therefore, the 
method usually adopted is to hold the guns ready in a 
defiladed or covered area and then move them forward 
into position when the attack comes. Meeting the attack 
in time depends upon two things: the mobility of the 
weapon, and timely information of the attack. Such guns 
are heavy, but can be moved a short distance by hand. 
Hence their mobility for this purpose is satisfactory. The 
need for timely information of a pending tank attack is 
thus the main thing on which success will actually de- 
pend. This again emphasizes the necessity for an ade- 
quate antitank reconnaissance system. 

It is consequently plain that antitank guns should not 
be employed for any fire except against hostile tanks, un- 
less it is definitely known that the enemy is not going to 
use tanks against the sector where the antitank guns are. 
When there is such proof, then antitank guns can be given 
other missions suitable to their fire. 

During the World War, the Germans used direct artil- 
lery fire effectively against tanks. Their artillery is credit- 
ed with some 88° YA of the Allied tank casualties. But the 
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Tanks are most sensitive to the terrain. 


primary mission of the artillery is, of course, to support the 


infantry. And since this cannot usually be done from posi- 
tions suitable for direct fire against tanks, artillery should 
be emplaced to combat a by direct fire only in emer- 
gencies. All artillery may, however, contribute rely 
enateal combating tanks by concentrating on tank ¢ 
sembly areas, assault positions, and routes of pag 


Artillery in 


protection. 


position must provide its own antitank 
Such protection is afforded by artificial ob- 
stacles constructed to keep tanks from re achir ng the pieces, 
and by emplacing some guns with fields of direct fire 
against tanks. These pieces should, however, always be 
able to carry out their normal missions. 

Antitank mines form a most effective means of active 
antitank defense. 
used in conjunction with natural and artificial obstacles so 
that tanks attempting to avoid the obstacles run into 


This is especially so when mines are 


mine fields. In laying mine fields, the mines can either 
be buried or placed on top of the ground. If there is tall 
grass or other vegetation, it is seen best to put them 
on top of the ground, which can be done rapidly with the 
minimum of Lh. About 120 mines per man-hour can 
be laid from a truck. But if there is no vegetation, then it 
will be necessary to bury them out of sight. This takes 
much labor and time. All mine fields must be placed 
where the defense can keep them under small-arms fire. 

Whether tanks are suitable for antitank defense depends 
upon what type of tank the defender has available. Tanks 
attack tanks with fire- -power and not by shock action. 


Hence it is suicidal to use lightly armored tanks against 


heavily armed medium or heavy tanks of the enemy. A 
defending commander who does have tanks ot armor 
armament equal to those of the enemy's tanks, should 
prepare pl ans for counterattacks against hostile mecha 
nized penetrations of his defense area. 

Observation aviation as a reconnaissance agency gives 

warning of hostile tank attacks. Light bombardment 
aviation may also be used to disrupt the enemy’s prepara 
tions for a tank attack by dropping bombs on his assault 
positions or assembly areas, either before the attack « 
during reorganization prior to a continuance of the attack. 
M ili! tanks afford a profitable air target but deployed 
or moving tanks do not. 

The value of smoke in antitank defense depends on the 
weather and other factors. When everything is favorable 
and it is applied at the right time, the use of gas will prob 
ably cause tanks to lose direction, disrupt their formations 
and slow them down. Visibility from the interior of a 
tank is poor, at best. Tanks moving at a reduced _ 
emerging from a smoke cloud, should be hit by antitan 
gunners ‘with little difficulty. 

When gas is employed in antitank defense, tank driv 
ers and gunners are forced to wear gasmasks, further | 
ducing their ability to see and perform their duties. Gas 
however, is most effective when it is placed on tank asse! 
bly areas and assault positions. 

Troops, without suitable means to combat tanks, hav: 
in the past adopted certain expedients which have be 
successful to a limited degree only. In the Moroc: 

campaign against the Riffs in 1925- 26, the Riffs stoppe: 
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number of tanks by thrusting crowbars into the track 
mechanism. Abyssinian death- “squads armed with petro- 
leu also attained some success against the Italian tanks. 
The Spanish Nationalists threw bottles of gasoline at 
tanks followed by hand grenades which, upon detonation 
ignited the gasoline. Bundles of three or four hand 
grenades have been used at various times with fair effect, 
especially against track mechanisms. The Finns have 
used similar methods. Such means are makeshifts, only 
to be used in emergencies—a last resort of troops that have 
no other means. 

A situation will be rare in which a defending command- 
er will have all the means and agencies at his disposal for 
antitank defense that have been mentioned. At the same 
time, commanders must use the agencies and means at 
hand to the best possible advantage. The unprotected 
soldier cannot stand before the moving masses of steel and 
fire-power that will be encountered on every modern 


battlefield. 


Tue ANTITANK DEFENSE OF AN INFANTRY REGIMENT 
IN A DEFENSIVE SITUATION 


A War Department directive, Defense Against Mech- 
anized Units, dated March 15, 193g, states: “All com- 
manders are required to provide for the antimechanized 
defense of their commands. This applies also to head- 
quarters and important rear establishments. The meas- 
ures taken for antimechanized defense must be carefully 
coordinated, all available means being included in the 
plan of defense. Since the means available will often be 
limited, economy in their use is-indicated. In general, no 
unit should be exposed to a mechanized attack without 
every reasonable measure being taken for its protection. 
That last sentence seems to be the crux of the whole state- 
ment. That is, “no unit should be exposed to a mecha- 
nized attack without every reasonable measure being taken 
for its protection.” 

Regimental and battalion commanders actually begin 
the preparation of their antitank defense before they reach 
the battlefield by training their troops in the proper re- 
action to tank attacks. Within certain limits they will be 
free to adopt defensive formations which are least vulner- 
able to tank attacks. 

From this point on these commanders must prepare 
their defenses in accordance with the means available to 
them. The construction of artificial obstacles involves so 
much time, labor, materials, and equipment, that their 
preparation along the entire regimental front will usually 
be impossible. The regimental commander must therefore 
plan for the construction of only those obstacles which 
are most effective and which can be prepared with avail- 
able means and materials. He must therefore establish a 
priority of construction. And as more time, labor, and 
materials become available, he can extend or improve his 
band of artificial obstacles as he needs to. 

A regimental commander will usually have artillery, 
antitank guns and mines at his disposal to conduct his anti- 
tank defense. His artillery will be that in his direct sup- 
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port. He will seldom have artillery emplaced to employ 
direct antitank fire. It will aid him by placing concentra- 
tions on assembly areas, assault positions, and routes of 
approach. 

He will have, in his regiment, six 37-mm. guns and six 
caliber .50 machine guns. The guns are under his direct 
control. Two caliber .50 machine guns are in each bat- 
talion. He may see fit to detach the platoon of these guns 
from a battalion in whose sector there are no tank ap- 
proaches and attach them to a 
particularly threatened. 

He uses the caliber .50 machine guns for the antitank 
protection of his forward areas. For this reason, and be- 
cause, like caliber .30 machine guns they can be dug in, 
they are not held in readiness but emplaced. It is desirable 
to put the guns of each pair within supporting distance of 
each other—within 500 yards, their effective range. 

The regimental commander may attach sections of his 
regimental antitank platoon to any of his batt alions or he 
may hold the whole platoon, or any part of it, under 
regimental control. 


battalion whose sector 1s 


What he does will depend entirely 
upon the situation and the location of tank approaches 
into the area. There is no normal allotment to battalions. 


In asmuch as close- in protection of the torw: urd areas 1s uSsU- 


ally afforded by the caliber . 50 machine guns, the 37- mim. 


antitank guns are seldom emplaced a forward than 
the ndiedien reserve position. 

Within the infantry division, the engineer battalion 
habitually carries a limited number of antitank mines for 
emergency use. A regimental commander obtains a fur- 
ther supply of mines much as he obtains small-arms am- 
munition. But especially in the early stages of combat, 
the supply of mines is liable to be limited. Consequently, 
the division commander allots the available mines to his 
regiments in accordance with his estimate of their needs, 
He determines the most likely avenues of tank approach 
within his sector, and parcels out the mines accordingly. 
Regimental commanders then either prescribe exactly 
where the mines are to be planted, or allot them to bat- 
talion commanders in a similar manner. Battalion com- 
manders cover mine fields on their fronts with the fire of 
small arms. 

A regimental commander first determines the most 
likely avenue of tank approach into his sector, and the 
natural terrain features which can be converted into tank 
obstacles within the time available and with the labor and 
materials available. Then he prepares his plan of anti- 
tank defense and issues the orders to carry this pl 4n into 
effect. Finally, he inspects, or causes an inspection to be 
made, to assure himself that his orders have been under- 
stood and have been or are being carried out. 

The most likely avenue of tank approach can be deter- 
mined only by thorough reconnaissance. Accordingly, 
the regimental commander makes a map study of his 
sector, assigns particular missions to his reconnaissance 
agencies, and reconnoiters the ground himself if he has 
time, which often he will not have. If there is no time for 
a personal reconnaissance, he directs his battalion com- 
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Figure 1: What the regimental commander should know after reconnaissance. 


manders to make a detailed reconnaissance for him. Their 
reports may be oral but should preferably be placed on the 
regimental situation map, and should include the follow- 
ing: 

‘1 The general nature of the terrain. 

(2) The kind, extent, probable effectiveness, and lo- 
cation of natural obstacles. 

(3) The most likely tank approaches into the sector. 

(4) The location of probable tank-assault positions to 
the front of the main line of resistance. 

(5) Recommendations for use of artificial obstacles— 
kind, location, tools, and materials necessary, time needed 
to construct them. 

(6) Recommendations on mine fields and the number 
of mines required. 


(7) An estimate of the number of 37-mm. antitank 
guns needed. 

Figure 1 gives an idea of what the regimental com- 
mander should know when his reconnaissance, or that of 
his battalion commanders, is finished. 

In some situations, however, lack of time and the activ- 
ity of the enemy will prevent any detailed reconnaissance. 
When this is true, the regimental commander decides from 
his map what is to be done. His antitank defense must, of 
course, be hastily organized, but he takes every further 
opportunity to gain more information and perfect his de- 
fense. 

When the regimental commander has gained the intor- 
mation shown on Figure 1, he then makes his plan for che 
use of artificial obstacles and small-arms fire to cover them; 
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Figure 2: A plan for antitank defense. (See Figure 1, for tank obstacles, approaches, etc.) 


|—Place artillery concentrations in this area ( probable tank assault positions). 2—Cover this part of the front with 
antitank ditches and mines. 3—Antitank-gun defense of this sector by battalion antitank guns. 4—Attach one 
section of regimental antitank platoon (37-mm.) to this battalion. 5—Hold regimental antitank platoon, less one 
section, in position of readiness under regimental control ready to occupy previously selected and prepared firing 
positions. 6—Plans for the organization of observation, reconnaissance, and warning are not shown. 
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the areas on which he wishes antitank artillery concen- 
trations; the use of antitank mines allotted to him; and 
the employment and coordination of all antitank guns 
in the regiment to cover the areas suitable for enemy tank 
approach which are not protected by artificial obstacles or 
mines. 

Figure 2 illustrates a possible plan for antitank defense 
as prepared by a regimental commander. 

As indicated earlier, an important part of any anti- 
tank-defense plan is the constant search for information 
of hostile tanks, coupled with provision for observation 
and rapid warning of tank attacks. Information is sought 
from higher headquarters as to the probability of the 
enemy's employment of tanks. Antitank guards or look- 
outs are posted, these operating in much the same way as 
antiaircraft guards except that their sole duty is to ob- 
serve for and warn of tanks. The essential elements of 
information sought by the commander should include 
questions the answers to which will give him timely warn- 
ing of a tank attack. 

The regimental intelligence officer directs the search for 
information, instructing ‘members of the re; gimental intel- 
ligence section to be especially watchful fos movements 
or noises that might indicate a coming use of tanks. He 
works closely with the battalion intelligenc ‘e officers and 
keeps in touch with the artillery liaison officer at regi- 
mental he: adquarters in order to get all reports made by 
artillery observation details concerning the enemy's prepa- 
ration for a tank attack. He also stays In contact with the 
intelligence agencies of covering forces if there are any, 
and with those of adjacent and higher units. 

The regimental communications system should be used 


| une 


by all reconnaissance and observation agencies to warn 
the command of a tank attack. A special radio signal for 

“tanks approaching” should be improvised. All recon- 
naissance and observation agencies, and all infantry rifle 
platoons should be furnished with special pyrotechnics to 
warn of tanks. 

Next the regimental commander issues his orders, 
which should be brief but specific enough to insure their 
correct and careful execution. When he inspects his anti- 
tank defenses (he may require staff officers to make all or 
part of this inspection ) he makes certain 

(1) That the fires of his antitank weapons are co- 
ordinated with the location of all natural and artificial ob- 
stacles and that the artificial obstacles are covered by small. 
arms fire; 

(2) That antitank weapons are sited to cover the most 
probable routes of tank approach; 

(3) That the fires of all weapons are coordinated to giv, 
the maximum protection; 

(4) That antitank mines are properly located, con- 
cealed, and covered by the fire of small arms; 

(5) That the reconnaissance, observation, and warning 
system is properly installed and functioning. 

Mechanized troops must use surprise, employment in 
mass, and speed to a maximum degree if they hope to 
overcome a prepared antimechanized defense. On the 
other hand, an antitank defense can be successful only 
through most careful preparation, detailed and constant 
reconnaissance, and instant readiness for action. Antitank 
defense——in fact all defense—will be helpless if it rests on 
the conviction that “there is no longer any fear of the 
tank.” 





One of the Army's new 37-mm. 
antitank guns going into action. 
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The Uses of 


PROPHECY 





By Achilles 


[hersites, whom I remember as the ugliest man in the 
Achilles, 
takes Major Phillips and M: sh Connolly to task as writers 
stuff” 
in the March-April Cerebrations depart 
‘The New 


1 a’ Mechanistic Civilization” 


Greek Army and as a demagogue finally slain by 


of “that intolerable about the “character of the 
coming war,” 
ment. He recalls some splendid titles such as ° 
Face of War” and “War it 
and adds that nearly ev ery prediction of that “facile band 
of forecasters has proved a dud.” 

It may be doubted that these ofhcers thought of them 
selves as prophets. A soldier must study yesterday's wars 

and attempt to picture the nature of the war he will have 

o fight tomorrow. Otherwise, he justly lays himself open 
to the accusation that the war the gener als prepare tor is 
the last one or, according to General F uller, the one betore 
last. Willy-nilly, 
ness is prophecy, 


that sense. 


an essential part of the soldier's busi 
although none of them think of it in 


“The New Face of War” 


in the light of prophecy, I find it not so bad. It was written 
bef ore Munich. 


Examining Major Phillips's 


The Polish campaign and the present 
German position in readiness are its tests. Not fair ones, it 
might be added, “The New Face of War” was a 


generalization and not an effort of specific application. 


since 


Here is the score: 

‘The probability of air attack on cities (terrorism) is 
steadily decre: asing. The threat of retaliation gives pause 
to staffs that contemplate unlimited aerial war.” After 

ght months of war not a bomb has been rset on 
London, Paris, or Berlin. Nor were cities bombed in Po- 
land for terroristic purposes. Warsaw was not bombed 
neil it was surrounded and besieged. No effort has been 

ide to terrorize the Norwegians into submission by 
ombardment. 





as the World W al ended 
World War 


“Tomorrow's war will start 


with a continuous front—and end as the 


started—with maneuver.” Precisely the case with Po 
land. The present war 1s yet to become military T he 
moral, diplomatic, and economi aspects are another 


problem that soldiers would do well to investigate more 


extensively But the war 1n the west, as well is in the cast 
started with a continuous front 

‘Most important of all tasks (for air forces at the out 
set of war) will be the effort to prevent strengthening the 


us d 


At the Same time alt 


continuous front. Hence, air forces will be 


igainst 
troop movements rorces will 
have to protect their own ftorces trom hostile iviation 
[his may become so important that attac k on hostile avia 


tion 1n the alt and on its airdromes will becom the vital 
task.” In the Polish campaign, Germany used her ait 
forces on the Polish aviation initially and then turned it on 
troop movements and lines of communication immobiliz 
ing the forward movement of troops to the tront and 
wrecking y Polish pl: ins to complete mobiliz on 

“Tt is at the outset of war that surprise is most « isily ob 
tained. Unquestionably mobilization will tak« place with 
greater speed and some of the former st ps in the process 
as to Germany 


will be eliminated.’ Proved truc 


untruc 
for Poland, France, and Great Britain, to their sorrow 
“It [the surprise of tomorrows war| may even be th 
unexpected success of enormous masses of tanks in a 
bre ak through obt: ined by superior speed in the ope ning 
phases of war.” At least partially true in Poland 
‘If the war turns into stabilization and a war of at 
trition, there may be some logical (but no humane) 
justification tor the aerial attack of politic il and economic 
objectives. A people, weary and worn with vears of fruit 


le SS War, 


may succumb to discouragement iT the 


hostile 
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ait force constantly harasses."’ For that we shall have to 
wait and see, Thersites. 

Major Connolly also turns out to be somewhat of a 
prophet. “War in a Mechanistic Civilization” opens 
with “Only lately war's red shadow fell straight across 
Europe while the whole world caught its breath expecting 
the entire continent to blaze into war. A sigh came when 
the crisis passed; but the relief was only temporary. War is 
not so far away.’ This was written probably in May, 1939. 
How about that one, Thersites? It is rather sad the Poles 
did not have a prophet so that their army would have 
been mobilized and that the British did not have a prophet 
who would have put them in readiness to fulfill the obli- 
gation they had offered to assist Poland. 

And how about this? “In a modern world nations exist 
by force, and pacifism only prepares a state for utter de- 
struction.” There is the complete picture of Norway, dis- 
armed by pacifism. Naturally strong, in view of German 
naval weakness and Allied control, except as diminished 
by German air power, of her seacoast, Norway could have 
resisted the German invasion without difficulty if she had 
not been disarmed by pacifism. 

“Surely the enemy will strike, not the fortified position, 
but the basis of the whole army—industry and the 
people. It is sound tactics to strike weakness, not strength, 
and now nations, cultures, make war, not armies alone. 
Therefore, it is not the weakness of the army that will be 
assiduously sought and struck, but the weakness of the 
nation.” Again let Thersites wait and see if Great Britain 
is not struck in her weak point—her economy dependent 
upon use of the sea. 

Now let us turn to Thersites’ own efforts to clarify the 
military picture. 

He states in The INFANTRY JoURNAL for November- 
December, 1938 with reference to the Munich settlement: 
“We have enough information . . . to make observations 
on the nature of the force which compelled the capitulation 
at Munich. It was the threat of a preponderant German 
air force and the menace of its attack on civilian centers 
that turned the trick. This is pikestaff plain.” The organ- 
ized German air force at that time contained fewer than 
3,000 airplanes of all types. Mr. Chamberlain knew it; 
and so did every other government in “o> and so 
did the United States. Every competent soldier knew 
this entire air force would have been required for the 
conquest of Czechoslovakia. The German air force would 
no more have been used to bomb London in September, 
1938 than it was in September, 1939, after it had been 
doubled in strength. The real threat was the threat of war, 
with all its misery, destruction, and exhaustion. The heads 
of the Allied governments encouraged exaggerated stories 
of German air power to make a sad surrender acceptable 
to their own people. But they knew that German air power 
was not going to be used to attack London and Paris. 

Thersites accepts the booby-catching propaganda put 
out to justify the surrender at Munich and talks pontifi- 
cally about “serious military historians.’’ The “‘serious 
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military historian” swallowed whole the bait that mace the 
Munich settlement acceptable to the public in Grea 
Britain and France. That is the measure of the abilicy of 
such historians to evaluate current historical events. 

He recommends the study of the “great disasters of 
the past” while the amateurs can be content wit! ¢ 
study of great victories. 1 have yet to hear of ai a st 
dents, amateur or “‘serious,” confining themselves to 
victories—all battles are grist for the soldier's mill. And 
then he recommends a careful study of the Somme and 
Verdun. Had it occurred to him that the Germans, British, 
and French had studied and applied the lessons of the 
Somme and Verdun by 1918, and that in 1918 the Ger- 
mans had advanced far beyond Verdun and the Allies 
had gone forward from the Somme? Let Thersites study 
the 1918 operations and he will find many of the military 
problems of Verdun and the Somme already solved. 

It may be doubted that the “erstwhile experts” are 
embarrassed while Thersites is comforted. It is their busi- 
ness as soldiers to attempt to discover the nature of war 
today and tomorrow. Only one thing is certain—that war 
tomorrow will be different from war yesterday. “No great- 
er mistake can be made than to visualize war as if it were a 
fixed form.” (““The New Face of War.”) “He [the 
soldier] must look at the present and strive to penetrate 
the future. The study of the distant past is futile; the 
answer is not there. Nothing is surer than that the army of 
tomorrow will differ vastly from the army of yesterday ay 
or today.” (“War in a Mechanistic Civilization.’ ’) 

Certainly it would be as great an error to visualize the 
war that we may fight tomorrow as being in a fixed form 
devised by our imagination or efforts at synthesis, as to 
visualize it as being like the last war. The most important 
of all qualities for a soldier is an open mind. His sincerest 
efforts to picture the war he will have to fight will prob- 
ably be wrong. 

But they will not be wrong in every respect. If he has 
studied his problems and attempted to anticipate the 
changes that will occur, the frame within which war will 
be fought, he will be ready for whatever may happen. 

The practicing soldier is forced to be a prophet. Let 
the “‘serious military historians” study the Somme and 
Verdun and give the practicing soldier accurate informa- 
tion on which he can build. The historians, unfortunately, 
lack the qualities and military background to stray from 
the dusty rooms of the past. They assemble the informa- 
tion the prophets use. 

What the military business needs is not fewer prophets, 
but more prophets—not less prophecy, but more proph- 
ecy. Whether or not the conceptions of Major Phillips 
and Major Connolly as to the nature of the war we may 
have to fight are proved correct or incorrect is of little im- 
portance, so long as they serve to stimulate other readers 
speculations. It is rather sad that only two should be 
available to receive Thersites’ accolade. When we have a 
thousand prophets studying the nature of tomorrow's wat, 
then we shall have an army ready for that war. 





Without Lights 


the 
Ger- 
llies 
tudy 
itary 


By Captains 
Frederick M. Thompson and 
Edwin K. Wright, Infantry 


For years the map-problem tacticians have been mov- 
ing long motor-vehicle columns at night, without lights, 
at varying speeds, and with arbitrary distances between 
vehicles—on paper. By means of graphs and charts it has 
been possible to move these ghostly convoys with such 
facility that columns cross each other at critical road inter- 
sections with a safety limit of only a few minutes. If the 
problem requires 300 trucks to make the movement, 300 
trucks glide 


snow, 


smoothly through the night—and 
dex. or fog delay them not. 


But how dlicrens: is the reality. 


rain, 


The motor-vehicle driver 
is a human being, subject to the strain of fatigue, bur- 
dened with the normal amount of fear, and possessing no 
better than normal eyesight. Motor vehicles are tempera- 
mental mechanisms and often stop on little provocation. 
Rain, snow, and sleet join hands with the demons of dark- 
ness to draw vehicles from the road and plunge them into 
ditches so that the road is effectively, if temporarily, 
blocked. Time rushes on, the column is split, and all hell 
bre aks loose at the crossroad. 

Fortunately the movement of motor vehicles at night, 
—— lights, is a practical problem and one in which 

e have been able to get some training. When moving 
at night without lights, we know that vehicle speed and 
interval depends on many factors, such as the degree of 

darkness, the state of the weather, and the condition and 
type of road. Considering the human element, we know 
hat some control method must be adopted whereby the 


driver can see the rear of the vehicle ahead. Without the 
ability to see the car ahead the interval between vehicles 
either increases to an extent where control is entirely lost, 
or decreases to the point where collision iS almost in 
evitable. To consider the human element further, we know 
that if the method used to distinguish the vehic le ahead 1S 
so inefhcient that the driver must give all his attention to 
maintenance of proper interval, then the chances of his 
caving the road increase accordingly. 

M any methods of controlling the interval between ve 
hicles have been tried and found wanting. Spots of lumi 
nous paint have been tried on the rear of vehicles, but 
paint deteriorates due to weather and is dimmed or entire ly 
erased when covered by dust or mud. Tail lights have 
been allowed to show during movement inde pe ndently of 
the he adlights. This method ot course gives the hostile 
observer a cle ar picture ot the length of the column ne 
number of vehicles, the direction of movement and finally, 
its destination. An attempt has also been made to cover 
these lights with an overhead shield to render them in- 
visible to observation from directly overhead, but the 
shield increases the glow of the lights on the ground, and 
the ground glow is even more reve aling to the aviator than 
the use of the lights without the shiel 1. In some instances, 
the use of lights colored other than red h: is been adopted, 
but again the ground | glow 1S completely reve aling 

A multitude of ingenious devices have been tested by 
groups and badividliogle. but either the original purpose 
a method of maintaining contact between vehicles—has 
not been satished, or the device has permitted effectual alt 


observation of the column. 


It is apparent that an ideal device must have the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


(1) It must enable the driver to see the vehicle ahead 
without using his headlights. 
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Figure 1; Basic Parts of the Hice Convoy Light 


A—This part of the unit consists of the standard truck tail light used on the bulk of our service vehicles. B—A 44-inch 

metai strap to hold the body of the unit to the tail light. A hole is made in each end of the strap to permit binding the 

ends together by means of a 2-inch stove bolt with nut. C—The body of the convoy light is made from a one-quart 

commercial lubricating oil can having a 4-inch diameter at the ends and a height of 51 inches. One end of the quart 

can is cut completely out and a hole %-inch in diameter is placed in the center of the other end. D—A circular piece 

of tin 7-inch in diameter is used to make the baffle for the interior of the convoy light. Two such baffles are required for 
each unit. See Figure 2 A for details of their construction. 


(2) It must provide for maintaining a constant interval 
between vehicles to insure against unduly lengthening 
the column or closing up and colliding. 

(3) The device must obviate hostile air observation 
of the column from any angle. 

(4) The light from the device must be invisible to 
hostile ground troops operating on the front and flanks. 

(5) It must be so simple to operate that only a small 
amount of training in its use will be necessary. 

Among the many experiments along this line one ip- 
proaches, if it does not actually reach, the ideal. During 
the spring of 1938 a tank company conducted a series of 
tests with particular emphasis on the movement of tanks 
at night without lights. Every soldier in the organization 
was encouraged to submit suggestions as to how control 
could be maintained over a tank column at night. Rather 
remarkably, some thirty-odd devices were recommended 
and all were tested. Among these devices, the one sug- 
gested by Staff Sergeant David P. Hice, Company é 
66th Infantry (Light Tanks) was constructed. The device 
seemed to have so much merit that considerable thought 
and work went into it. Various changes were made 
in its construction until it was finally considered prac- 
ticable. It appears to have but one serious drawback to 
complete adoption—it costs practically nothing to make. 
Wich the assistance of Sergeant Charles $. Morgan, who 
aided Staff Sergeant Hice in the initial stages of the experi- 
ment, several sets of the device have been constructed. A 
series of tests have given satisfactory results but before 
going into the tests let us examine the device itself. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The device, which we will hereafter refer to as the 
Hice Convoy Light, consists of two identical units, each 


with four basic parts. These four basic parts are shown in 
Figure 1. The light required for each unit is supplied by 
the standard tail light found on the majority of our ve- 
hicles. The body of the unit is constructed from a popula: 
commercial lubricating-oil can of one-quart capacity. One 
end of the oil can is cut completely out and a hole with 
a diameter of 5 /8-inch is cut in the center of the other end. 
Two tin mai: of a diameter of seven inches are needed in 
the preparation of the bafHles to be placed inside the bod) 
of the completed unit. These discs can be cut from the 
sides of a gallon or five-quart commercial lubricating-ci! 
can. A 34- dacs metal strap with a hole bored in each end 
to permit binding the ends together by the use of a two 
inch stove bolt and nut is used for fastening the open end 
of the unit firmly to the tail- light assembly. 

Figure 2 shows the method used to construct the 
baffles for the interior of the convoy- light body. A segment 
is cut from the seven-inch tin disc shown in Figure 1-D 
to permit bending the disc into the shape of a funnel. The 
outer one inch of the disc is cut as indicated to provide tips 
for binding the baffle to the interior of the body. Two such 
funnel-shaped baffles are required for each unit. 

Figure 3-A indicates a completed unit with the baffles 
soldered in place in the interior of the convoy-light body. 
Two of these units, placed side by side, form the com- 
pleted Hice Convoy Light, as shown in Figure 3-B. 

The features that control the characteristics of the light 
depend upon the strength of the bulb or bulbs, the size 
of the apertures and the interval between the baffles. In all 
the experiments, the small glass in the base of the tail light 
which illuminates the license plate was covered or c- 
placed by a piece of tin to eliminate any chance of ground 
illumination from that source. 

In some models of the light the construction described 
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Figure 2: Construction of Baffles for the Hice Convoy Light 


A—The circular piece of tin shown in Figure 1 D is cut as indicated above. A %-inch hole is cut in the center of the 

dise and a segment cut from one side to permit bending it into the shape of a funnel. The outer 1-inch tips are bent 

forward about 60 degrees and the tin drawn in and soldered so that the 5-inch base becomes 4-inch. Two of these fun- 

nel shaped baffles are required for each unit. —~- ao side = of the baffle after the 7-inch flat disc is shaped as 
indicated in A, above. 


above has been modified to meet certain conditions. It was 
believed that the use of flat interior baffles would simplify 
construction and would be desirable if the characteristics 
would not be materially changed by their use. Subsequent 
tests indicated that when the fe baffles were used the light 
characteristics were practically unchanged. 

It was further considered that for smaller vehicles or 
when light conditions indicated the necessity for main- 


taining a shorter interval between vehicles, a light con- 
sisting of only one unit with two light apertures in the 
baffles and rear of the body, would be desirable. While 
the use of such a unit placed the two light apertures only 
about three inches apart, measuring from center to center 
(as compared to four inches in the basic design utilizing 
two units) all tests indicated its practicability under the 
conditions stated. Figure 4 illustrates this modification. 





























Figure 3: The Complete Unit 


A—This is a cross sectional view of a completed unit of the Hice Convoy Light with the baffles soldered into place in 

the interior of the body. It takes two of these units placed side by side to make the completed device. B—This figure 

illustrates the appearance of the completed Hice Convoy Light as seen from the rear, with the two units placed side by 
side and the whole enclosed in a protecting cover (or the two units strapped together by means of metal straps). 
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Figure 4: Modification of the Hice Convoy Light 
A—tThis illustrates a medification of the basic principle indicated in Figures 1, 2, and 3, as viewed from above. It is 
adaptable for use on smaller vehicles, or when light or other conditions require a sherter interval to be maintained 
between vehicles. Either the funnel shaped or flat baffle may be used. Since only one light unit is required this modi- 
fication is simpler of construction and operation. B—This illustrates the construction of the interior baffles of the flat 
type and also the appearance of the unit as viewed from the rear. 


APPLICATION 

In comparing the capabilities of the Hice Convoy Light 
with the ideal device aimed at, it was necessary to adopt 
two basic guiding assumptions: 

(1) Depending on the degree of darkness, the safe 
driving distance between vehicles was assumed to be be- 
tween 100-200 feet (35- 70 yards). 

(2) Any light emanating from the device must not 
be visible more than 1,600 feet (535 yards) on a straight 
line directly to the rear. 

To see if these conditions could be satisfied, several units 
were constructed with varying types of light bulbs within 
the standard tail light, with varying intervals between the 
baffles, and with variously sized holes in the rear of the 
light body and in the baffles. 





Figure 5: The Hice Convoy Light used in the tests 


Figure 5 is an un-retouched photograph of the Hice 
Convoy Light unit used in the tests. 

Figure 6 is a photograph of the single unit tested for use 
on smaller vehicles. This picture also shows one of the 
flat-type interior bafHles. 

Tests were conducted under various conditions of 
weather and light. Here is a summary of the average te- 
sults obtained during these tests: 

(1) On a clear, cold night, using the strong Mazda 
1141 21C 12-16 V light bulb, the light was barely visible 
at 1,584 feet (0.3 mile), and appeared as an extremely 
small pinpoint of light. Under the same weather con- 
ditions, but using the regular tail light bulb (Mazda 67 
3C 12-16 V), the light could not be seen at distances 
above 800 feet. Such lighting might be used if the weather 
facilitated hostile air observation. 

(2) During the test with the stronger light, when 
viewed directly from the rear on a level road, it looked as 
follows: 

At 600-800 feet it appeared as a single pinpoint of light. 

At 600 feet it appeared as a horizontal dash of light. 

At 500 feet it appeared as a wide dash of light—almost 
two lights. 

At 400 feet it showed as two distinct lights, very close 
together. 

At 300 feet it appeared as two distinct lights separated 
by an interval of one light. 

At 200 feet it appeared as two distinct lights separated 
by an interval of two lights. 

At 100 feet it appeared as two distinct lights separated 
by an interval of 3-4 lights. 

At less than 100 feet there was a rapid increase of the 
interval between lights. 

(3) The horizontal and vertical angle of visibility 
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decreased by a change in the location of the baffles or the 
size of the apertures but a sufficient angle of visibility must 
be maintained to provide for constant visibility between 
vehicles when traveling over winding 




















Figure 6: The single-unit device tested on smaller vebicles 






varies between fifteen and twenty-five degrees. On the 
test just mentioned the angle was twenty-two and a half 
degrees. At 200 feet the light could be seen laterally only 
up to 76'/ feet. That is, when the observer is 100 units 




















| behind the vehicle the light can be seen not over 20 units 
x to either side. This of course makes it impossible for 
t hostile ground observers to see the light from the flanks. 
It also le ads to the conclusion that an airplane flying at an 
lice elevation of 320 feet woul ld have to be 1,600 feet behind 
the vehicle in order to spot the light. As that distance ex- 
thie = ceeds the total visibility (1,584 feet) of the light when 
he the strongest bulb is used, it indicates that the light could 
not be seen. OF course, this angle could be increased or 
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be obscured by mud or muddy water. 








and hilly roads. 
(4) Hooking both ‘the tail light oa the stoplight to- 


gether does not materially change the light output. 


(5) In all tests ground illumination was negative. 
(6) Owing to the construction of the light it can never 


CONCLUSIONS 


Many additional modifications in the construction and 
use of the Hice C onvoy L ight can be visualized. Basically 
the idea i 1s sound. The dictee 1s simple and che: ap to con 


struct, other 


and all tests indicate its superiority over 
types. Every soldier interested in the night movement of 
motor vehicles re alizes the problems involved. It is hoped 
that this discussion and explanation of the Hice Convoy 
Light may be an incentive to further effort to find a so 
lution to a critical problem. 

We incline to the belief that the leading vehicle of 
large convoys will move with headlights burning, at least 
unell arrival in the immediate vicinity of its final destina- 
tion. One vehicle is not a remunerative target for hostile 
aircraft, and if the following vehicles are equipped with a 
device which permits drivers to maintain a constant safe 
distance between vehicles, without exposure to air obser- 
vation, our map-problem solutions may be duplicated on 


the ground. 






















































SY, uyzj2o'ct at Mon thaucon 


By{COLONEL JOSEPH H. LEWIS 
Field Artillery (NGUS) 


—— 8, 





Practically every article written from one viewpoint 
about World War battles—or, for that matter, about the 
battles of any war—can be challenged from some other 
viewpoint. In The INFANTRY JoURNAL for March-April, 
Major Elbridge Colby has given a detailed account of 
“The Taking of Montfaucon,” from bis viewpoint— 
that of a student of World War history to whom the of- 
ficial records of the war are readily available. And from 
my own viewpoint—that of a battalion commander of 
_ porting field artillery in the Battle of Montfaucon— 

eel that I must make a strong objection to more than 
one of Major Colby’s statements. 

In the last section of his article, Major Colby writes 
that “‘strange and unseasoned divisional artillery was at- 
tached to the 79th for this major effort.” And again, 
“Artillerymen have pointed out that guns were placed 
too far back . . .; that artillery could not advance across 
such torn and soggy ground and was unable to support 
the Doughboys properly after the first advance.” Without 
any wish to reflect unduly on the way in which the under- 
trained 79th Division carried out its part of the battle, or 
to begin a branch argument between the members.of the 
great infantry-artillery team, I nevertheless feel from what 
I know as a participant, that these statements in the previ- 
ous article give an entirely wrong impression. 

The attached artillery supporting the 79th Division for 
its operation against Month aucon and Nantillois was the 
57th Field Artillery Brigade. This brigade was composed 
of the 119th Field Artillery, of which my battalion was 
a part, and the 120th, r21st, and 147th Field Artillery 
regiments. The 57th Field Artillery Brigade, which not 
only supported the 79th Division throughout its action but 
stayed on in the battle to support the relieving 3d Di- 
vision, was the organic divisional artillery of the 32d Di- 
vision. I will ia quote The INFANTRY JOURNAL itself* 
on the World War record of the 32d Division: 

. . the hardest worked division (in France) was not the 
rst or the 2d, but a National Guard outfit, the 32d which, 
after it started, was not given any time out, except to move 
to another part of the line. It is equally interesting to note 
that, in a study made by a board of officers in Washington 


recently which had for its purpose the analysis of the major 
operations into separate battles, the 32d achieves the same 





“National Guard Service in the World War.” by Captain 
Charles S. Coulter, Infantry; The INFANTRY JouRNAL, January, 
1927. 





number of battle honors as the 1st, and one more than the 


2d. 


In this same article, Captain Coulter lists the battles of 
the 32d chronologically as follows: Alsace; Ourcq; Vesle; 
Champagne; Merval; Juvigny; Montfaucon; Romagne; 
Cunel; Buzancy; Dun; and Forét de Woevre. It should be 
noted that six of these, covering four months of front-line 
service, came before the taking of Montfaucon. In the 
Oise-Aisne campaign the regiment was awatded a croix- 
de-guerre with silver star citation. And before that, going 
backwards in time, the r1gth Field Artillery hi ad had 
three months of intensive training in France, nine months 
of the same in the United States, and nine months of 
hard training in Michigan and on the Mexican Border 
about two years of field and battlefield experience, aa 
tically without a break. As for the 120th, r21st, and 147th 
Field Artillery, the official records of their battle honors 
and previous field experience show that they, too, had a 
long history of rigorous training and fighting behind them. 
So much for the “unseasoned divisional artillery.” 

Up to the time Montfaucon was taken, there were no 
particular complaints that I know of about the supporting 
fires. There was much counter-battery from the Germans 
but luckily it didn’t interfere to any great extent with 
carrying out the firing missions assigned to us. After it fell, 
an early reconnaissance was made to pick new battery 
positions, and forward displacement began without a 
hitch and on time. Naturally, the best routes forward had 
also been reconnoitered. But when the supporting artillery 
received road priority and attempted to follow these routes 
on its first advance, it was stopped dead. The roads were 
completely jammed by troops in uncontrolled confusion. 
At least one regiment of antille ery was compelled to bivouac 
by the side of the road for the whole night. This regiment 
and, I believe, some of the other artillery, finding the road 
still jammed at daylight, turned back and attempted a 
detour of several miles to reach its new positions. These 
battalions did, then, get into some “shell-torn and soggy’ 
ground. But the lack of “seasoning” which brought this 
delay about was manifested, not by the supporting artil- 
lery, but by the absence of road discipline among the 
units it was trying to support. 

Immediately following the taking of Montfaucon, and 
in preparation for the capture of Nantillois, my battalion 
was attached to an infantry regiment. When I reported in 
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SUPPORT AT MONTFAUCON 


e morning to the regimental commander, the first order 
received from him was, “Bring | your guns up where my 
can see them.” This was done before noon, But by 
time the batteries were in their extreme forward po- 
ins, and liaison was attempted with the front-line in- 
trv units, there were no such units—at least there 
weren't any in front of my battalion. Throughout that 
ght the front line in that particular sector was held by 
three batteries of field artillery which, according to Major 
Colby, “were placed too far back.” They couldn't have 
been much farther forward without bridging German 
trenches. And there were other neighboring batteries 
besides my own which were likewise exposed. In a short 
while, these extreme forward positions cost the gteater 
art of one of my batteries in losses. From then on, and for 
the rest of the battle, the supporting artillery of that regi- 
ment and the other regiment of the same brigade stayed 
well forward and kept on staying well forward. 


In its own advance, my battalion was able to use the 
very road through the town of Montfaucon shown in the 
excellent picture on page 137 of the March-April Jour- 
NAL. Ifa personal note can be pardoned, | still chink of the 
day I came over that hill and down that road with my 
battalion as the greatest day of my life. 

Major Colby is quite right when he says, Separate 
studies might be made of the artille ry support during this 
attack on Montfaucon. 


As a member of the 57th 
Field Artillery Brigade at that time, or as its present com- 


mander, I would be the last to say that such a study would 
show that we gave the 7gth a faultless support. But what- 
ever faults might thus be brought out would in no way 
be mistakes due to lack of training and battle experience. 
What I have written above is, | hope, enough of a study 
to correct the erroneous impression which M ajor Colby’s 
article is apt to leave in the mind of any reader who 
wasn't on the field when Montfaucon was taken. 























LIGHTWEIGHT ALLOYS 


By Vulcan 


Lightweight alloys are now so well developed and 
cheap that not only airplanes but also entire railroad 
trains are being built of them. This makes me wonder 
why their use has not become more common in the Army. 
There is no other field, outside of the air itself, where 
lightness should be so much at a premium as in military 
py me and equipment—particularly in the Infantry. 

aturally, these alloys cannot be prescribed for use on 
a wholesale basis. They, as well as steels, have a wide 
range of tensile and shearing strengths, hardness, and 
other qualities depending on their processing and the pro- 
portions of elements in them. In general, the alloys do not 
have the strength and the toughness of the best steels. 
They would have to be carefully fitted to the exacting re- 
quirements of each part, and I have no doubt that for some 
parts steel would still be preéminent. We shouldn't be- 
grudge weight where it is necessary. It is the unnecessary 
weight that should be eliminated. 

Take our machine gun, for instance. It weighs thirty 
pounds without water. The tripod, Model 1917, weighs 
forty-five pounds. This totals seventy-five pounds—far 
too much one man, or even two, to handle with ease. 
We should aim at a weight low enough so that in a 
pinch one man can comfortably carry the piece and tripod 
to at least one alternate position, and two can handle it 
without effort for quite a while. This would be not over 
fifty pounds—about twenty-five pounds each for the gun 
and the tripod. Isn't this objective within practical reali- 
zation? 

Alloy 17S-T and its cold-rolled variant 17S-RT (of the 
aluminum- alloy family) have tensile and yield strengths 
comparable with those of ordinary structural steels. Their 
weight is about one-third of steel. Proper design should 
make possible a wy 20 of these alloys. Allowing for cer- 
tain parts such as bearings, clutch plates, etc., which it 
might be desirable or necessary to make of steel, bronze, 
or other heavy metals, it should easily be possible to pro- 
duce a tripod weighing somewhere between twenty and 
twenty-five pounds. 

As to the gun itself, there is not so great a margin of 
weight reduction. The waterjacket, it would seem, could 
be made from a magnesium alloy now much used in air- 
plane design such as ASTM Alloy No. 6. This alloy 
weighs less chan one-fourth of steel or bronze, so that the 
saving would be considerable per part. If this —— 
alloy is unsuitable, one of the aluminum alloys surely could 
be used. A number of other gun parts not subject to ex- 
tremely severe strain or wear also come to mind. These are 
the sights, the rear-sight base and movable base, the flash- 
hider, and perhaps others. The receiver and the latch 
might also be formed in part of one of the aluminum al- 
loys. By eliminating every agpes unnecessary ounce we 
should be able to bring the gun down to the desired 


twenty-five pounds or less. 


Then we would have an infantry weapon light enough 
to be carried anywhere on the battlefield with ease by 


hand. 


Similar possibilities suggest themselves for the mortar 
baseplates and bipods which could be fashioned in part, 


at least, of aluminum alloy 17S-RT. 


Some may be concerned about the effect of this loss of 
weight on the steadiness of the mounts. The present heavy 
mounts are already not heavy enough, for sandbags must 
be used to hold them down. We would continue to use 
sandbags with the lightweight models, and perhaps by 
better design of the legs the sandbags might be even 
more effective. A light weapon which the soldier can 
comfortably carry will more likely be found where we 
need it when we need it than the mechanically perfect 
weapon which, because of its weight, may be lost on the 
way or be late in arriving. The railroads once thought 
weight a requirement for comfortably riding coaches, 
They have learned that properly designed lightweight 
equipment is better than the heavy. 

One of the smaller weapons now much too heavy is the 
pistol. Fully loaded it weighs two pounds and twelve 
ounces. Held with the arm fully extended, this weight 
soon causes muscular tremors which are a great factor in 
the training difficulties experienced with it. Once there 
may have been a reason why heavy steel had to be used 
throughout. Now some of the heavier parts, such as the 
receiver and the slide should, surely, be made of lighter 
metal. The pistol’s low popularity among civilian peace of- 
ficers is eloquent proof that it does not fully meet the re- 
quirements of a close-quarter hand weapon. 


In the past few years aluminum alloys have been success- 
fully used in ladders, particularly those of fire departments. 
It has been found that they are 100°, stronger and only 
half as heavy as the best dry wood ladders. The military 
application that comes to mind here is in bridge equip- 
ment. A truckload of skillfully designed girders, struts, 
and whatever else it takes to make an emergency bridge, 
would be most welcome to any column in the field, espe- 
cially in our southwest where trees and lumber are not 
plentiful. The design should be highly interchangeable sO 
that the same elements could be used for footbridges or 
for wagon bridges. Another possibility would be adapta- 
tion of the fire-engine style of high telescopic ladder for 
observation-post purposes. 

There may be good reasons why these alloys cannot be 
used for our purposes. If so, we would all like to know 
what these reasons are. It would be even better to hear 
from the experts the reasons why the new alloys could be 
used and where, and the steps under way to bring out 
new models. This effort lays no claim to technical expert- 
ness; an engineer's handbook supplied the data. But it does 
hope to provoke thought and discussion on the subject. 
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NED HAI 


How About a System? 


We need a system that will enable second lieutenants 
of infantry to learn more about their branch. Much has 
been written on schedules for shavetails; nothing has been 
done. Here is the situation, as seen by a second lieutenant, 
and here is a possible solution. 


All too frequently the progress of the second lieutenant 
runs something like this: Second Lieutenant Green arrives 
on his first post, eager to begin his military career. He is 
—_ to Company I, commanded by Captain Black. 

Captain Black is a capable officer who earnestly wants to 
help Green, and Green is a conscientious young man 
ready to absorb everything concerning a rifle company, 
but both officers are seriously handicapped by what soon 
follows, in carrying out their intentions. 


First, Green is detailed to attend a number of post and 
regimental schools, he is put on a few boards and courts, 
aa he is made post range officer. These and other odd 
jobs take him away from the company practically every 
afternoon, and sometimes steal morning time. Pretty 
soon, too, he is detailed as an instructor in the post West 
Point preparatory school—in addition to all his other 
duties. 


After five or six months of this, during which Lieuten- 
ant Green makes two recruiting trips into the next state, 
he is transferred to Company H. Here he stays for a 
month and a half, and then finds himself on special duty 
with the post quartermaster. For the next eight months 
he supervises WPA jobs. Relieved from special duty, he 
goes to Company G for three months. But the distrac- 
tions continue. In rapid succession he spends two months 
as assistant recruit instructor, two months again with Com- 
pany G, then four more with the recruits. About then he 
is detailed to the school for bakers and cooks, and shortly 
afterward receives orders for change of station. 

At his new post Green stays with Company B for three 
months until he is made recruit instructor, because of his 
past experience. And there he is, with the recruits, the day 
he pins on his silver bars. 

The defects of such hit-or-miss progress are apparent. 
Green has had a variety of jobs, but he has missed the 
fundamentals of his branch. He has had, perhaps, much 


repetition of certain subjects, such as calisthenics, close- 
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But he 
knows next to nothing about the heavy weapons, com- 
munications, or motors of his regiment, and little enough 
about a number of other things. 

What can be done to remedy this state of affairs? 

Here is a simple plan to insure all-around development 
for second lieutenants of infantry: During the first eight- 
een months of service, put all lieutenants with a rifle com- 
pany. During the next six months assign them to a heavy- 
weapons company. Next, give them six months with a 
service company and, finally six months in a headquarters 
company. Assignments to the last three units should be 
staggered to fit regimental needs, and to avoid excessive 
assignment of officers to any unit at a particular time. 

While an officer is a second lieutenant he is se rving a 
period of apprenticeship, so let's keep out the major dis- 
tractions. With the foundation thus received, an ofhcer 
would have a much better understanding of his branch 
and would derive more from The Infantry School course. 
And he would, moreover, be a greater asset to the service. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT J. R. Werke, Infantry. 


order drill and the Browning automatic rifle. 


7 7 7 
Bristles and Brushes 


Describing “The Ins-and-Outs of Military Hair’ in 
the March-April Journat, Captain Frederick P. Todd 
concludes by asking “Can we develop an American 
hairdo?” 

It seems that we can, at least in some regiments. Right 
now the 5th and 7th Field Artillery regiments of the 1st 
Division are setting styles in lip bristles and brushes that 
invite attention from Hollywood. While the fashion has 
not become de rigueur, it is increasing in popul: urity. At 
the present rate of adoption, moust nies probably will be 
found decorating the lips of all the officers of these two 
regiments when they emerge in late May from the Louisi- 
ana woods. 


The 5th Field leans toward handlebars, the 7th toward 
oversize toothbrushes. Both have departed from the 
custom prevailing in our artillery during the past century, 
when “Artillery seems to have preferred to shave—con- 
vinced no doubt that theatrical costume ill befitted their 
character as scientists.” 
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Strangely, the current vogue has been rejected by most 
Doughboys. Instead they have in considerable numbers 
gone completely mechanized with electric shavers. Even 
in the field! Where commercial power is not available, a 
battery of small dry cells is substituted. Meanwhile the 
radio fans cuss their damned static-producing gadgets and 
wish they'd grow full beavers, Burnsides and beer strain- 
ers. 

A Razor-usinc DouGHBoy. 


=—<¢ # 
More About Mumblers and Droners 
In the January-February Cerebrations Department 


“D.S.” pleads for better and louder instructors, even to 
the extent of advocating a “‘speaker-instructor” corps of 
clarion-voiced individuals who would obtain their material 
from less flaent but more scholarly colleagues. | won't 
comment on the pedagogical soundness of this suggestion, 
but my hat is off to “D.S.” for prize originality in his pro- 
posed punishment of “mumblers and droners.” 

But this question has another side, and that is.the hear- 
ing acuity (or lack of it) of the listeners. 

Some people have more than good hearing and can 
hear whispers at the other end of a house. Others have it 
in less measure down to those who are a wee bit thickened 
of hearing. Some lose auditory keenness through sickness, 
exposure, or other damage to the ears, and all of us lose 
some of it gradually with age. But very few whose hearing 
is slightly impaired realize this and they usually blame the 
other party for not talking loudly or distinctly enough. 

The first symptom is chronic complaint against public 
speakers. Extensive tests by those who study hearing indi- 
cate that one out of every twenty-five persons has difficulty 
at a public meeting. Among middle-aged and older men 
the proportion is even larger. 

When a friend of mine discovered he was one of the four 
per cent who have difficulty it changed his whole outlook. 
The “mumblers’’ ceased to be personal abominations 
since it was apparent that the other ninety-five per cent of 
the class had no particular difficulty and didn’t display any 
boredom. From then on he made tracks for the front row 
and as near the speaker as possible, and from then on 
there were no more complaints about mumblers. Inci- 
dentally, people of particularly acute hearing tire of the 
loud voice and long for the restful calm of a quiet talker, 
so the suggestion of a corps of leather-lunged speaker-in- 
structors might work hardship on them. However, aside 
from volume, instructors could be urged to improve their 
platform style. 

This front-row solution is of course not applicable in 
all phases of military activity. For instance, in night pa- 
trolling the ears are the principal means of detecting the 
enemy. Naturally a thick-eared soldier is not only value- 
less, he may be an actual hazard if he makes noises which, 
though inaudible to himself, are a dead give-away to the 
enemy. The same applies to outguards, sentries, and so on. 
Today there are instruments which quickly and exactly 


measure hearing and somebody somewhere in the Army 


May- lune 


should be studying the possibilities of more intellicent 
personnel placement thereby made possible. . 

Ever see a person jump when dishes crash to the floor? 
In contrast, note the dignified calm with which the 
leathery-eared person takes the incident. The moral js: 
Don’t put the troops with sensitive ears behind heavy 
weapons and into tanks. Save those jobs for the boys with 
tougher ears. They won't mind the noise, and surprisingly, 
will be able to hear orders better than people of much 
better hearing. “Impossible!’’ you say. But if you doubt 
it ask an ear doctor. 

And the exasperatingly slow private who is always just 
a little late in close-order drill and sometimes goes right 
instead of left. Perhaps he has his own thoughts about 
the mumbling drillmaster, and would better have been 
assigned as the cook’s helper where his ears would not be 
a handicap. 

Perhaps you've read about the super-sensitive listening 
posts in Britain manned by the keenest-eared people of 
the Empire. It’s a good bet the British measured the hear- 
ing of thousands of people to get just the ones that would 
do best for those exacting assignments. 


Of course, the simplest way to dispose of the entire 
problem would be to eliminate all whose hearing declines 
below the high level of their youth. But this would be 
no more fair nor wise than to weed out all whose eves 
grow weak with age. You don’t expect a field officer to 
run a hundred-yard dash, neither should you expect your 
grizzled sergeant to have the eyes and ears of a rookie. 

PoNcE DE LEON. 
ee Lee 


Joy Ride 


The author of the article ““Shuttling,” in the January- 
February issue of The JourNat should receive the year's 
highest award for his tactful exposé of one of our greatest 
training evils. For rapidly moving troops along peacetime 
highways to save the foot soldier a monotonous march, the 
shuttle system is highly effective. No longer must the 
time-honored ‘‘100-mile hike” be tied down to a peripheral 
journey of the home reservation. Distant lakes and parks 
and sandy sea beaches are now within easy reach of those 
regimental commanders who desire to combine training 
with recreation. By a judicious use of organic (and bor- 
rowed) motor transport, troop units can now be moved 
long distances by motor, with only a daily march on foot of 
such duration as to indicate the primary purpose of the 
march. Actually this all comes under the head of a “joy 
tide” for everyone concerned. 

But the application of the joy-ride technique to combat 
training is unfortunately in some quarters presented as a 
solution to the ever-present search for tactical mobility. 
The quick entrucking of infantry units and their rapid 
movement to new combat areas provides the dash and 
spice of adventure difficult to reproduce in the slow, slog- 

ing foot column. But what of the ambush, the defended 
road-block, the demolished bridge, and the swift attack 


of hostile air and mechanized units? All these contingen- 
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cies are too often tossed aside as of minor import—and the 
joy ride continues. 

No, I am not a diehard horseman. Most of my service 
has been with mechanized and motorized units. But there 
is a limit beyond which uncovered motor columns must 
not attempt to advance and the necessary grouping of 
tactical and supply vehicles required for a “shuttling” 
movement may well be disastrous. E.K. W. 


ae eee 
Unteaching the Taught 


When I enlisted in the National Guard in 1925, first 
came the footwork of squads east and west, and shortly 
thereafter marksmanship. The sighting-and-aiming bar. 
Guaranteed to show the right and wrong way of sighting 
or money refunded. I found out that when the sights 
were not correct all you had to do was to move the peep 
or the target and there you were: bull’s-eye every time. 
After proficiency, along came the real thing in the shape 
of a rifle. 

But lo! I found that the target was way out of reach and 
not fastened to the end of the rifle. Also, moving the peep 
didn’t help any. And so I was told that I should forget all 
[ had learned on the black bar and start over. | was not to 
move the sights but should move my eye until it was in 
proper relation to the sights and then align on the target. 
Funny way to go at it. Why didn’t they tell me that in the 
first place? Or didn’t they know any better? 

Wouldn’t it have been much more simple to have 
made the eyepiece adjustable instead of fixed and the 
front and rear sights fixed as they are on the real thing? A 
flat piece of tin three inches in diameter with the same 
size hole to look through, and held in an ordinary two- 
inch paper clip would have made it possible to show the 
errors that would occur if I did not hold my eye in the 
correct position. I would have found that it was the wrong 
position of my eye and not the wrong position of the rear 
sight that would cause poor shooting. 

But now that I have learned and unlearned and learned 
again, I can qualify. And since the system was put in the 
book by experts, who am I to suggest a change? After all, 
“The longest way around is the slowest way home,” even 
if it isn’t the sweetest. 


Date M. Gopwin, 
2d Lieutenant, Infantry (NGUS). 


7 7 7 


Weapons for Leaders 
For many moons I have been perplexed by the problem 


of what constitutes a satisfactory sidearm for modern war- 
fare. This question has again been brought to upper 
consciousness by two recent experiences: a reading of 
“Choose Your Weapons’” by Sergeant Terry Bull in the 
March-April issue of The JourNaL; and the unhappy 
spectacle of an officer turning in a score of seventy out of 
a possible 300 on an L target at fifteen and twenty-five 
yards, during a recent match with the caliber .45 pistol. 


CEREBRATIONS 
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Now how can a man who scores only seventy out of 
300 protect his own life? You may think this an excep- 
tional case, but there are many officers and men in the 
National Guard and Organized Reserves who will do no 
better. What can we reasonably expect of them in com- 
bat? Casualties! 

It is time all our officers and NCO'’s were equipped with 
weapons with which they can better protect themselves 
and assist their commands at close ranges. 

Sergeant Terry Bull misses the point when he recom- 
mends a double-action caliber .38 hammerless revolver 
with the sawed-off barrel. According to the latest dope 
from American manufacturers, this arm is produced in 
nothing more lethal than caliber .38 Smith & Wesson. 
While that cartridge is no doubt a killer, it is not instantly 
effective, and immediate effect is most desirable when one 
is confronted by an enemy armed with a bayonet. Neither 
is the .38 S&W with sawed-off barrel effective at ranges 
sufficient to help the rest of the unit. 

Therefore it seems to me that we should consider some 
really effective weapon. These appear to be limited to one 
of three: the rifle, preferably the Garand; the riotgun, 
shooting buckshot and rifled slugs; and the Thompson 
submachine gun. The last is probably the best choice, 
since it is effective from five to 200 yards. It is light, com- 
pact, and accurate. Wouldn't this be a far better choice 
with which to lead an assault than a pistol ? 

If and when the day comes that I have to lead a unit in 
the attack, I’m going to carry a weapon with which I can 
make hits with fair regularity— namely, a rifle. I will also 
look and feel very much like the men I command, and we 
will get there. Donan G. Graves, Captain, Inf-Res. 


7 7 y 


Three Honks 
Although the New IDR issued last year has gone a 


long way toward ridding us of ancient and honorable 
Frederician methods of soldier training, and is therefore, 
generally speaking, something to be admired, applauded, 
and thankful for, it does contain one pearl of wisdom 
right off the counters of the five-and-ten. Here, in part, is 
what it says in paragraph 284 b: 
For immediate danger use three long blasts of an 
automobile horn, repeated several times. 

This signal is reserved for warning of air, mechanized 

attacks, or other immediate and grave danger. (The 

italics are those of the IDR, not mine.) 

Thus do we attempt by the emphasis of a few italics in 
a book of regulations to circumscribe the habits of a motor- 
ized land. What, in everyday life, do three toots of the 
horn signify? It is, of course, a common signal. If you 
keep your ears open listening for it, you will hear it a 
dozen times a day if you are in city, town, or village, or 
post, camp, or station. And it is no unusual sound out in 
the country, either. But does it ever signify “immediate 
danger’? 

Not exactly. It means (boy to girl, or husband to wife) 
“Hurry up. We're already late for the movies.” It means 
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(boy to girl) “Come on out and go for a ride.” It means 
(any driver to another driver) “Why the devil doesn’t 
that bird ahead of me see that the light has turned green.”’ 
It means (husband to wife) “I’ve been double-parking 
here for twenty minutes. For heaven’s sake, get your 
shopping done and come on out!” It means (in the 
South) “Your curb service is mighty slow.” A good many 
million times a day it means these things and others like 
them, but not once will it be used to mean “immediate 
and grave danger.” 

If a three-honk signal is to be “‘reserved’’ as a special 
indication of warning in war—a sound which is to mean 
danger and nothing else—we thus create a special problem 
of military education. I see no other way than to add to 
the streamlined division a full regiment of MP’s, whose 
objective must be, for at least the first six months of the 
war, to pass out tickets to drivers who triple-toot without 
thought of any danger, in the good old American manner. 

We'd better change it to four long toots, or perhaps still 
better, five. Only then will the motorized ears of the 
modern soldier be certain to note the difference between 
danger and mere impatience. 

Captain HornBLower. 


Pe oe 
Belly-punchers 


Captain Brady’s picture Cerebration (January-February, 
1940) showing the inside of a machine-gun pit during and 
after a tank’s passage is an admirable supplement to the 
official training film on field fortifications which shows the 
same thing but not so realistically. Since the tank’s pur- 
pose is primarily to destroy machine-gun nests, it is sur- 
prising that after twenty-four years of tank development 
that gun crews can still so easily survive. Perhaps the tank 

ople have something up their sleeves to take care of the 
matter. If not, here’s a starter to help the tankers dispose 
of machine-gun nests. 

(1) Design a discharge mechanism out of which small 
thermite bombs or other lethal agents could be dropped 
into the machine-gun pit. (If high-explosive were used, 
delicate timing would i required to permit the tank to 
clear safely before the explosion. ) 


(2) Design a porthole in the bottom of the tank 
through which a Tommygun could spray a few dozen 
rounds into the pit or trench as the tank went over. A blast 
or two from a shotgun might also be effective. 

With something like the above and a little practice the 
tank crews should soon become experts at destroying the 
contents of pits and foxholes. In a nutshell, why not sup- 
plement the tank’s great sufficiency of flat-trajectory hori- 
zontally-firing weapons with aids to close-in belly fighting. 

Captain W. V. Sayner, Inf-Res. 


y vy 7 


Tonsilitis Articles-of-War-itis 


The 110th Article of War requires that certain Articles 
of War be read and explained to each recruit at the time of 
his enlistment or muster and once every six months there- 
after. 

Under the current system, the lecturer reads hastily— 
somewhat in the manner of a man racing the Liberty 
heading: “Reading Time: 22 min., 43 sec.” What has 
brought this attitude of “let's get it over with, boys”? It 
isn’t a lack of ability on the part of the average officer 
reader, or a lack of interest on the part of the men. The 
crux of the matter is that every soldier, except the recruit, 
has been exposed to the Articles at least once before and 
feels that there is nothing new here for him. This feeling 
is sensed by the officer who after several efforts to awaken 
interest finally bogs down into general boredom himself. 
His main interest is to get it over with. 


What can we do to correct this evil? Here is a plan. 
Make a training film—or better, an animated cartoon— 
explaining the Articles. The sound track will vocalize 
while the picture explains. Once a month, all soldiers 
whose semiannual reading is due will be assembled in the 
post theater to witness the training film, The Articles of 
War. 

Inject a little humor and a little interest and the soldier 
will soon have a much better understanding of the rules 
that govern him. Let’s relieve him of his ignorance, and 
the lieutenant of his tedious task. J. H.L. 





War Turns Its Full Face 


As the new Great War spread swiftly toward inv olving 
its full potential theater, its background shifted from che 
special conditions that influenced the fighting in Poland, 
Finland, and Norway, and it became what most of the 
world had believed it would become far earlier, a struggle 
between huge forces more evenly matched than in any 
earlier phase, fought upon g ground that for two thousand 
vears had shaken to the weed of armies. 
“real war” 


And when this 
there was an even wider difference be- 
tween the mode of its mid-May opening and that of the 
conflict which swept suddenly over the same corner of an 
earlier Europe in August, 1914. This time, it is true, we 
had advance warning of the form of the war to come in 
the conduct of every campaign since the first multiple 
penetration of Polish ground. But all along there has been 
a feeling, especially among those who remember clearly 
the First World War, that as soon as blows were struck in 
the main theater of combat, we should see a more familiar 
type of conflict. 

It has not been so. From the first moment of the 
German invasion of Holland and Belgium on May 10 it 
was plain that this was indeed a new war, that man’s new 
weapons of attack and defense were to make it like no 
other war the world has seen. And here but a few days 
after the first parachutists came swinging down from their 
cartier planes into the streets of coastal cities in Holland, 
200 miles behind the front of battle where the first mecha- 
nized columns were assaulting the border defenses, so 
much has happened so extremely fast that there has not 
been time for more than reading and hearing the news as 
it comes. For once the analysis of * ‘essential elements of 
infantry information” depends upon a situation which de- 
velops with such speed that any judgment is stale almost 
before it can be arrived at. 

By special arrangements with its printers, The JouRNAL 


came, 


which, as a bi-monthly, has never been worried betore 
about keeping close behind the news 


hold this comment on the war until six days before 


has been able to 
The 
JOURNAI appears. But in those six days an empire may be 
broken by new methods of combat. 

at the thought ot the 
vertical envelopment. It might prove useful against some 
feeble nation, as it was in the lightning seizure of Norway. 
But against a country ot even such strength as Holland, 


We have been inclined to smile 


especially in view of her extreme density of population, it 
seemed like a method of warfare that could only be waste- 
ful of both men and planes. By a week or two more 
perhaps even by the time this JOURNAL reaches its readers 
we may know for certain whether the vertical envelop- 
ment is an approved solution on a grand scale, or whether 


it is too costly for the amount of rear area disruption it cre- 
ates. The logistics of the method show plainly enough 
that a vertical envelopment can be no mere harassment by 
suicide squads. A thousand planes can drop from 15,000 
to 20,000 men in a given general area in less than an 
hour's time. Equip each man with a submachine gun 
or other light automatic weapon and several hundred 
rounds of ammunition, pl ace these troops in cities or other 
areas where no great numbers of troops may be posted at 
the time, and reinforce them every twenty- -four hours with 
similar-numbers, and the possibilities are clear. The losses 
will unquestionably be high. It is hard to see how supply 
can be at all certain. And there seems to be small chance 
for giving such trodps the support of weapons of any siz- 
able caliber. Nevertheless, such forces can unquestionably 
be dropped in great numbers and are at least bound to at- 
tract opposing troop units that would sooner or later be 
needed at the front against the main invaders. 

A New York Times report informs us that the German 


Army has perfected a method of parachute jumping from 
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heights between 100 and 200 feet. This not only cuts 
down the period of helpless exposure while the troops are 
dropping. It also makes it harder for observers to see just 
where such troops are landing. 

Apparently, too, light bombers may precede the trans- 

rt planes and give the area where troops are to land a 
thorough blanketing with bombs and machine-gun fire as 
a preparation. This, it seems probable, may often be 
omitted for the sake of surprise when troops are dropped 
just before dawn, as they have been in the rear areas of 
Holland. 

The report referred to above also states that the para- 
chutists are equipped mainly with light automatic weap- 
ons, but that light mortar units were also among the 
earliest units to descend. The same thing was reported of 
the Russian parachute troops in Finland. 

The appearance of parachute tactics as a major threat of 
invasion at once brought about the general defensive arm- 
ing of the civil population. More than half a million 
home guards are already sworn in and armed in England. 
The Swiss Government has issued forty rounds of ammu- 
nition to every citizen who owns a rifle. And what Swiss 
doesn’t? 

The main initial objectives of the parachute troops 
landed in Holland were the airdromes. There was a reason 
for this over and beyond the desire to secure these landing 
fields. The Dutch airports had all been protected by a 
remarkably simple means. Quantities of large sewer pipe 
were rolled out upon the airdrome surfaces, and someone 
had to clear these obstacles away before the enemy’s planes 
could land. In Norway, of course, there was no such pro- 
tection. For the most part, the transport planes were able 
to land directly upon the airdromes and seize them. In an 
attempted invasion of the British Isles it is probable that 
the parachute technique will have to be used in the begin- 
ning rather than transport aviation. 





The sudden shift of war to the Scandinavian peninsula, 
which for a while seemed about to bring on the first ex- 
tensive fighting betwen the major powers involved, took 
a form almost undreamed of by the military analysts. 
Landings on hostile shores rather than penetrations or 
envelopments of fortified lines proved to be the tactical 
method of greatest import and hinted gravely of the fu- 
ture. More than ever before in war, three elements—-sea, 
air, and land—were involved, and not merely two, the air 
and the land. 

At the same time, since neither side had to gain an 
initial foothold on the foreign shore through fighting, 
combat in Norway brought out practically nothing of the 
modern technique of landing against opposition, though 
much else that was new developed. As far as landings on 
hostile shores against opposition were concerned, the 
modern doctrine—probably a wise one—appeared to be 
“Don’t do it. Make your landings unopposed; then seek 
to circle around and strike the enemy from the rear.” This 
only works, of course, where the coastline is long and 


little defended. And it doesn’t work then when the oppo- 


Ma) ' June 


sition already at hand is far stronger and better equipped 
than the force making the landings. Now at this later 
moment, when a direct attack upon England itself js 
spoken of as probable in half the reports that come from 
the theater of war, the most debatable point in every esti- 
mate of the situation is how and where such landings can 
be made upon the shores of England to support the ad. 
vance parachute units. Or will the same coérdination be 
attempted between sea and air which was employed in 
Norway? But if so, what of the British Navy? 

Viewing as a whole all fighting since the seizure of Nor- 
way, the air forces have borne their full share and more, in 
the three-way teamwork of air, sea, and land. It will never 
be possible again to conceive of a major enemy who might 
or might not use his planes in a given situation. From 
Norway on, in any situation of war where stiff Oppo- 
sition is to be presumed, hostile forces of the air can be 
expected to furnish their full power to any attack or 
defense. 

The emphasis, however, has been so centered on the 
forces of the air—has been so continuous and so marked 
in all reports from Europe—that it has tended to obscure 
the similarly high importance of weapons counter to the 
air attack—antiaircraft guns of every size. For if you read 
closely the accounts of all fighting to the present, it is clear 
that where even the smaller antiaircraft weapons and 
ample ammunition for them are at hand, and these means 
are heavily concentrated against every attack delivered 
from the air, this soon drives the airmen aloft. 

This, of course, though it is always a big point gained, 
is not enough. This much stops harassment by machine 
guns and small bombs from the low altitudes, which seri- 
ously interferes with ground-troop operations, though 
trained troops can nevertheless endure it, as did the Finns 
day after day, and also the Allied troops withdrawing 
from the Trondheim sector. It reduces, too, the accurate 
dropping of heavy bombs from ideal heights of a few 
eal feet. But it does not stop determined bombing 
from a height of a mile or so. 

For this, either big antiaircraft guns must be present in 
plenty, or there must be squadron upon squadron of pur- 
suit planes ranging the skies to meet the enemy's bomb- 
ers as they come in. Preferably, of course, both. For 
Europe’s war seems to indicate, as far as it has been 
fought, that determined bombing from great heights can- 
not be entirely prevented by antiaircraft. It may indeed 
be made costly, if guns and their crews are of the best, 
but only a tremendous mass of antiaircraft guns might, it 
seems, clear all planes from the air—and even that is 


highly questionable. 





In Norway, as later on, airdromes at once assumed the 
highest importance, as they are bound to in any theater of 
war. The early seizure of the best Norwegian airdromes 
by various rapid measures was a tremendous advantage to 
begin with. But soon all these airdromes were treated to a 
heavy bombing, and at one place—Stavanger—to a heavy 
naval shelling in addition. It doesn’t take many hundred 
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holes along the runways of an airdrome, and those need 

not be very big ones, to make it impossible for ships to 
take off and land. Where the country about an airdrome is 
not too close, the planes, of course, can be manhandled or 
taxied away and thus dispersed over a sizable area. But 
nothing much can be done to protect the surface of the 
airdrome itself from the effect of bombs, provided the 
attacking planes are not deterred by antiaircraft fire or pro- 
recting fighter planes. 

Undoubtedly, with plenty of repair equipment and a 
large enough airdrome pioneer crew to man it all, it should 
not take more than a few hours to plug up runway craters 
and level them off. At the airdromes on the Continent 
some such method of repair must surely be provided for. 
But so far, it is still not clear how effective the heavy bomb- 
ing of airdromes in any theater has been, or how prac- 
ticably and rapidly they have been repaired, once they 
have been badly damaged. 

One reply to the wholesale and rapid use of repair crews 
is simply to bomb the airdrome again, with a second 
echelon of bombers, about the time the job of repairing is 
well under way. On the other hand, any way the air 
logistics can be figured, it takes a tremendous number of 
combined flying hours to keep steadily pounding at air- 
dromes which are several hundred miles from home fields. 
But it is a different matter where the enemy's airdromes 
are less than an hour’s flight away. 





Our own Air Corps, as recently announced, has come 
to a number of conclusions after studying closely the past 
year's events in Europe. Armor for vital parts—motors, 
pilots, instruments—is a necessity, and so are leakproof 
fuel tanks. Ordinary heavy machine guns are not big 
enough; the caliber .50 machine gun is close to the mini- 
mum for aircraft and the tendency is steadily toward larger 
ones. Bombing planes without tail guns are easy for pursuit 
planes to bring down. And the ranges of present-day 
bombers are still not adequate. These were the conclu- 
sions announced. 

The greatly intensified air fighting is also apparently 
confirming the general vulnerability of the bomber to the 
attack of the fighting plane with heavy armament. Bomb- 
ers, no matter how many guns they carry, must be pro- 
tected by fighters against the enemy's fighters. 

It is easy to see that this war is putting some tremendous 
problems up to the designers of combat airplanes. The 
three needs—heavier armor, heavier armament, and 
greater range—inevitably wage a three-cornered free-for- 
all in contending for their shares of the possible maximum 
weight in any design of plane. This, in turn, appears to 
mean larger and larger Aying fortresses. It then becomes a 
question whether a race between gun and armor can prove 
as feasible in the air as once it was on the sea. On the sea, 
it came out something of a draw when caliber and armor 
thickness began to approach twenty inches. On land, 
it is now being determined whether the gun is more pow- 
erful than the tank, and at the moment it looks as if the 
gun might win out in the end, regardless of who wins the 


war. And this is as good a guess as any for the final result 
in the air. The weight of a caliber .50 machine gun, or 
even that of a considerably larger weapon, spre: ad out into 
armorplate strong enough to be effective against its bul- 
lets, will only cover a ‘few square feet of “vital” plane 
surface. But, then, who dares to prophesy what develop- 
ments will come in either metallurgy or engine power? 
Even as this is written scientists are announcing that un- 
told fields of energy are being tapped in the laboratory. 
Will it be years or decades before such new types of 
energy are put to practical uses? 


An editorial article on “War in the Air” in The Fight- 
ing Forces for April, brings out a few specific points re- 
garding air operations during the past winter. For one 
thing, it now seems evident that an efficient de-icing appa- 
ratus is available to all the major air forces. For another 
“cannon fire” from planes has an “extreme danger zone” 
of about 200 yards’ range. Patrolling defense aircraft are 
under disadvantage when the enemy sends his bombers 
over when there is poor visibility. The German air force 
has “‘not gone in for long-range patrols similar to those 
being systematically carried out by Britain in northern 
waters.” 


“Cannon-armed” fighter planes area real necessity. With 
regard to the air photographs of enemy installations given 
to the press by both sides, “we do not know, of course, 
whether both are publishing their best.” 
suggested that “convenience and economy might be 
served by each side photographing its own places of in- 
terest” and mailing the pictures to the enemy. A good 
many German raiding planes have been intercepted by 
British pursuit. 


Some cynic has 


Among the items just given is the following passage, 
a summary of the main thing World War II has thus far 
taught us. “Whether one goes to war in a ship, a tank, 
on one’s feet, or in an airplane, the science of warfare is 
the same. There is no short cut to victory. 
such thing as annihilative surprise. 


There is no 


It is impossible to 
strike without rendering one’s self liable to be struck.” 
Though these sentences were written even before Norway 
they still express a basic truth. What Germany is now 
attempting to carry out against her enemies can well be 


called “annihilative surprise,” and it is a costly process. 
But whether the Allies can make it costly enough i is some- 
thing no man can hope to prophesy as this JoURNAL goes 
to press. 


The greatest ground “surprise” of the war so far is the 
appearance of German tanks variously reported as weigh- 
ing from 30 to 80 tons. At least they proved so big and 
so well armored that, according to all reports, the antitank 
guns of the French were unable to deal with them. 

The measures finally taken to meet these doubly- 
armored carriers of guns and men have been most indi- 
cative of the future of tank warfare. As pointed out in 
the pages of The INFANTRY JOURNAL some two years ago, 
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you cannot, in the old phrase, send a boy to do a man’s 
job; it will take a gun of 75-mm. caliber to stop the 
heaviest tank it is now practicable to build. There is, of 
course, a limit to the weight of tanks and therefore to the 
thickness of their armor. This limit is probably in the 
neighborhood of four inches, if that great. But a 3-inch 
shell should be able to deal with such tanks. Until tests 
are made, or more news comes from Europe, we will not 
know whether a special 75-mm. armor-piercing shell is 
required. It may not be. It may well be a fact, instead, 
that the mere shock of detonation of 75-mm. shells on the 
outside of the big German tanks has been enough to injure 
the crews inside. There is also the possibility of damage 
to the tank track, and the unexplored possibilities of 75- 
mm. thermite shells used to cook the crew right out of its 
steel cage. 

However the French may be using their 75's, they have, 
at latest reports, been able to use them effectively against 
the biggest tanks of their enemies. It remains to be seen 
whether antiaircraft protection can be given to the 75-mm. 
gun crews as they resist future codrdinated attacks by 
tanks and planes. 

One thing is certain. If the 75-mm. gun and nothing 
smaller does prove to be the master of the tank, we can 
look to see every major army of the world turn as soon as 
it can to the use of weapons of light artillery size for anti- 
tank protection. And naturally a general revision of all 
antitank coérdination methods would follow of necessity. 
This might even point toward the combination of light 
artillery and infantry in a single combat arm. And it 
might also lead the more logically to the procurement of 
guns on the order of 105-mm. for present light artillery 
missions, if the 75-mm. gun were to be needed in quantity 
for use against tanks at mid- and close-ranges. At all 
events, a problem of the first importance must now be 
met. 


The use of mechanized forces in Norway also posed a 
question. Is it possible to employ tanks to any real ad- 
vantage in mountainous terrain? The terrain in upper 
Norway was ideal for antitank measures. In such country, 
tanks and armored cars cannot leave roads; hence it is a 
simple matter to construct obstacles and cover them with 
the fire of guns. The early uses of tanks by the German 
forces seem to have been similar to the British tank meth- 
ods in Afghanistan during the past decade or so. As long 
as there was little organized opposition, tanks could push 
rapidly ahead along roads to break up what opposition 
there was and thus prepare the way for advance detach- 
ments in trucks. But had any of the columns encountered 
opposition of real effectiveness, equipped with antitank 
guns of adequate caliber, it seems most probable that the 


Practical 


Most discussions of leadership approach it from one of 
two directions—the analytical or the psychological. In 
the one, a long list of attributes is compiled, either from 





Ma) -June 


fighting would have gone against the tank. 

Fighting on a major scale in such country was bound to 
turn into mountain warfare with all its special as pects, 
And like winter warfare until Finland showed the major 
importance it might assume in a war of today, mountain 
war has been to our own forces mainly an academic mat- 
ter. South and Catoctin Mountains, it is true, curve their 
dark outline down the left-hand (western) side of every 
one of the million or more copies of the Gettysburg map 
that must have been issued for study in our army since Lee 
came down the Cashtown pass looking for Meade. And 
over beyond the Valley of the Cumberland, almost as fa- 
miliar to anguished students of map wars, lie in parallel 
ranks the ridges of the Tuscaroras and the Upper Allle- 
ghenies. But seldom have these mountain masses been 
brought in all their bulk into the paper campaigns. Sharp 
action in the passes, yes. And sometimes, too, before the 
day of motors, a rapid flank stroke along some dotted trail, 

Of troops finding toeholds on cliff sides—of hauling 
guns up mountains with Alpine block and tackle of 
even such assaults on high-held trenches as happened at 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge—of these there 
has been little or nothing. Our study battles have mainly 
surged over “average” terrain with a suitable ratio of fields, 
hills, towns, and woods. And it has been much the same 
with our maneuvers. 

Yet roughly a third of our continental terrain is moun- 
tainous and along our western coast high ranges practically 
shelve into the sea. Nearly all of Alaska is made of moun- 
tains, similar, in fact, to those of Norway, but for the most 
part higher and steeper. And in all of our other overseas 
possessions there are many mountainous areas, though it is 
true that in Hawaii and Panama there is real training done 
in broken and difficult terrain. 


We have, however, no combined mountain forces train- 
ed as such; this no doubt in view of the improbability of 
such warfare. But perhaps the final developments of the 
fighting in northern Scandinavia will turn our minds more 
definitely toward war among mountains, just as the fight- 
ing in Finland made us suddenly sharpen our interest in 
battle among the snows. 





It is on the Continent, however, where we must look 
now for the full test of mechanized and motorized units 
as for the answers to all the other problems of war, on the 
land and sea and in the air. We may even know the 
greater part of these answers by two months from now, 
when the next JouRNAL is published. But at this present 
most vital moment in the history of all the world, its 
peoples, and their armies, conjecture still must govern 
most of what can be said. 


Leadership 


the lives of the Great Captains or from the personal stand- 
ards of the writer himself. Then, put these all together 


and you have a one hundred per cent leader of men, if 
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you can conceive of finding such a paragon in armies of 
this earth. In the other approach, the psychological, we 
are first asked “what is man?” And having been told 
what man is, we then must apply our knowledge to his 
leading. The first of these tabulates qualities which, ac- 
cording to preference, seem desirable in a leader. The 
second tells us what the leader must work with. The sec- 
ond is, of course, basic, no matter how profound the study 
it leads us into. The first is mere pointless cataloguing. 
There is, however, another attitude we can take toward 
leadership—the practical. What does a good leader actu- 
ally do in leading his troops? Not what kind of a man 
must he be?—or why must he do certain things? But 
simply—how does he lead them? This approach may 
not get very far down toward fundamentals. But it will 
goa long way toward keeping on the right general track 
a wartime leader who lacks experience in handling men. 
This is the approach taken by “‘Sentry,” 
in an article called “Soldier and Officer,” 
Engineers Journal for March, 1940. 
“Sentry” begins by making the point that soldiers like 
to take things out in griping, but that if the reasons be- 
hind the gripes were looked into, a legitimate if minor 
cause for complaint could often be found. Accordingly a 
leader will do well to keep his eye constantly open for 
“minor irritations which in the aggregate undoubtedly 
cause much unnecessary unhappiness—and inefhiciency.” 
He should, however, avoid mothering his troops too obvi rie 
ously. If he “knows what to look for,’’ says “Sentry,” “he 
can collect his information without fuss or advertisement.” 
Then follow several pages of sound advice on matters 
pretty well known to most officers who have had ample 
troop experience, though occasionally a commander is 
found who never succeeds in learning them. The first 
advice is, naturally enough, to keep a close eye on the food 


a British writer, 
in the Royal 


the cooks put out. One British unit fed slum for thirty- 
two days, says “Sentry,” by way of illustration, before 
anything was done about it. This seems fantastic, but 
there were plenty of American units who came near that 
record in our last unpleasantness. And you can doubtless 
find more than one veteran who will take oath that his 


own outfit ate spoon victuals for longer than that. 


Accuracy in pay and collections, full leave time when- 
ever the situation permits, a fair system of giving passes, 
an honest fatigue roster, and an industrious supply ser- 
geant—all these make for morale, says “Sentry.” And 
he proves that he knows what he is talking about when he 
says of clothing, ‘Unless a unit looks actively after itself, 
its interests may be squeezed out in a competitive world. 
A short unofficial motorcycle trip to a depot may work 
wonders.” No doubt of it—a certain aptitude for 
scrounging is a proper attribute of a true leader of men. 

Indiscriminate punishment—the whip however lightly 
flicked— is bad stuff, thinks “‘Sentry,”” and gives a sound 
case or two in point. Red tape, he thinks, can make much 
misery, and at least it can be minimized locally. 

In concluding, this British writer says that his theme 
“has, of course, been ‘welfare,’ ” and that the welfare of 
his men is, in the main, “dependent on the sy mpathy, 
knowledge and hard work of the officer.” There is a much 
better word than “welfare” for what he tells us of. That 
word is “leadership.” 

“Sentry” wrote only of practical leadership in small 
units and, to be sure, made no pretense of covering his 
subject matter fully or finally. But what he did for a 
company, troop, or battery, could also be done for leaders 
of divisions, corps, and armies. A whole lot of leadership 
is utterly practical, and the practical approach to it will 
improve the sum total of skill in leadership far faster than 
any other. 


The Human Element in Air Warfare 


In every period between wars long enough for important 
new developments to arise in the tools and methods of 

warfare, every combat arm strives to determine as nearly 
as may be without the test of war itself, the capabilities 
and limitations of its mew or modernized weapons and 
tactics. The air arm is now one of our mightiest. But 
even after many months of a major war it is still hard to 
say with accuracy just what it can do and what it cannot. 

Tn considering the air arm, we in other branches, some- 
what like the public in general, are inclined to think of 
machines more than men. The papers tell us that the 
newest pursuit plane can go 450 miles an hour, or that a 
new British fighter has eight machine guns firing forward. 
We know, of course, that it takes a highly trained per- 
sonnel to handle these amazing new machines, but the 
emphasis is mainly on the machine, in our thoughts, and 
not on the man. 

In a recent article in The Army Quarterly, Ait Com- 
modore P. F. M. Fellowes, DSO (Retired), shows us in 


a vivid piece of descriptive writing, how vital the human 
element is in warfare of the air. 


“In interpreting the ac- 
counts of fighter actions,” 


writes Air Commodore Fel- 
lowes, ‘‘reconnaissances, sea sweeps by aircraft formations 
or sea patrols and the so-called security patrols, it is almost 
impossible for those who have not taken part in such 
activities to appreciate the motives and feelings and prob- 
able human limitations of the participants. It is common 
knowledge that flying is somewhat of a nervous strain, 
but it is not always appreciated how much this strain is 
intensified by bad weather, cold, darkness, uncertainty 
of the enemy's defensive preparations and the prolonga- 
tion of the modern aircrafts’ flying endurance. It is also 
probably not fully realized how tense a man becomes as 
the crisis of a flight approaches, whether it be a sudden 
screaming dive down through a howling storm of antiair- 
craft and machine-gun fire; a steady photographic or high 
bombing flight through echeloned groups of harshly bark- 


ing shells; a grimly determined drive in tightly packed 
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formation through a hornet’s storm of attacking aircraft; 
a whirling fight of aircraft against aircraft, like stinging 
rays in the bowl of heavens, mutually emitting fierce and 
staccato-like sounds; the deadly swoop from the air of the 
great seaplane on its submarine enemy; or the watchfully 
forbidding ‘our flare path order’ from the security patrol 
as he dives down to drop his bomb or shoot up the base 
with his guns. Each man as he reaches this crisis, accord- 
ing to his temperament or the intensity of the situation, 
feels elation or fear tempered by elation. Before this actual 
moment, unless he is one of those superhuman people, he 
has felt some fear, and the interesting thing to discover 
from experiences such as these is that fear, like pain, as an 
emotion can only be expressed and therefore felt to a 
limited extent by the human entity. As the crisis is ap- 
proached the heart beats faster, the fear motive force rises, 
reaches its maximum and leaves the personality detached. 
It is like a clown diving through a paper hoop; when the 
airman is through he is through for the moment, and 
there he is out beyond with either a wildly exhilarated or a 
coldly calculating feeling, or some other form of governing 
emotion, but without fear. It is also interesting to know 
that each time an airman approaches the crisis of a flight 


Ma } -]une 


he again goes through the same process, but it becomes less 
and less as he becomes inured to it. This continues to be 
so as long as his nervous system remains healthy and js 
sufficiently recuperated between each experience. If, on 
the contrary, it is not and he is given insufficient rests be- 
tween whiles, although he undoubtedly becomes more 
case-hardened for a time, as we all must to the horrors of 
this age, a complete nervous breakdown will eventually 
occur. The signs of this breakdown are easy to see. They 
are: loss of weight, haggardness, a growing tendency to 
untidiness, slovenliness, loss of the capacity to sleep, con- 
tinuous dreams, etc. In the case of physically fit men such 
things need never occur with proper rest, leave and time 
for recuperation. Instead, they will become more and 
more immune to all the, at first, thoroughly frightening 
effects of air warfare. The wise man so trains his mind 
that he can turn it off like a tap from any thoughts, either 
unpleasant in retrospect or prospect.” 

Remove from what Air Commodore Fellowes has writ- 
ten the background of air warfare and you have the same 
essential strains of war that the fighter on the ground be- 
low the flyer must encounter and overcome. In today’s 
warfare no fighter of any element can approach his job in a 
sustained picnic mood. 


The 3d Battalion Will Attack 


Practically all of the early accounts of the fighting in 
Poland, Norway, and the main war theater have so em- 
phasized the air and mechanized sides of combat that there 
has been little said of the purely infantry participation. 
By now, however, detailed personal-experience stories of 
the action of German infantry units which formed the 
largest fraction of the forces that invaded Poland, are 
appearing in the German military press. One especially 
revealing account is the report of the commanding of- 
ficer, 3d Battalion, 63d “xan (gth, roth, and 11th 
Companies) , published in Militarwissenschaftliche Rund- 
schau. 

On the night of September 19, the German battalion 
arrived, as part of its regiment, at a village some twenty 
miles north of a little town called Tomaszow, connected 
with it by a practically straight road. The job ahead of 
the 63d Infantry was to continue down this road toward 
Tomaszow, where there had been heavy fighting for the 
past two days, and deal with any Polish units that were 
encountered. It was believed that the Polish forces around 
Tomaszow would try to retire to the north. Hence the 
63d Infantry was, in effect, to close the back door from 
that direction. 

On a sizable ridgeline, about ten miles down the road 
from where the German battalion was, its commander 
found a single friendly saianee company dug in, but 
already hard pressed by Polish attacks to the north. He 


accordingly ordered his gth Company, with a heavy 
infantry-mortar section attached, to extend the line of the 
engineers and prevent a hostile penetration up the road, 


placing the engineers under the orders of his infantry 
company commander. This was accomplished by mid- 
night. 

At 2:00 A.M. the battalion itself received orders to take 
over the same position, and it moved out at once. But on 
arriving near the ridgeline, the battalion commander 
learned from the gth Company commander that it was 
doubtful whether more troops would be needed deployed 
on the ridge itself. The battalion commander accordingly 
disposed his other two companies in reserve, gained liaison 
with his supporting artillery battalion, and then considered 
the information available concerning the enemy. 

A mile or so beyond the main ridgeline there was a low 
parallel ridge on the other side of which began a stretch 
of swamp lying mainly to the right of the road, and a mile 
or more beyond that was a large woods. These woods were, 
according to scouts and observers, full of Polish troops. Be- 
yond these woods were some hills. As dawn came there 
was the sound of heavy fighting from this wooded area. 
The battalion commander decided that the Poles to his 
front must be trying to break through German forces to 
their south and requested that his unit be directed to 
attack to the south, thus to strike the Poles in rear. 
While waiting for orders he placed his battalion in posi- 
tion to attack with one flank on the road and saw to the 
necessary support from his artillery. 

At 6:30 a.M., however, the regimental commander 
called up and ordered a regimental instead of a battalion 
attack, to begin at 7:00 A.M., with the regiment astride the 
road. Accordingly, the battalion commander assembled 
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his company commanders on the ridge and issued oral 
orders in the main as follows: 

The enemy is apparently pushing on to the south. 
lhe situation ahead is not clear. 

The 63d Infantry will attack—3zd Battalion on the 
right, 1st Battalion on the left of the highway to 
[omaszow—and wipe out all resistance. The hills be- 
vond those woods are the regimental objective. 

The initial battalion objective is that low ridge with 
the farm buildings on it about a mile and a half from 
here. 

The 11th Company will lead the attack, its left on 
the highway, which is in our zone. Width of company 
front: 300 yards. The roth Company, echeloned to the 
right, will follow at a distance of 300 yards in deployed 
formation. 

The gth Company, in battalion reserve, will trail the 
forward echelons at a distance of 500 yards behind the 
center of the battalion. 

The heavy-mortar sections will remain with the rifle 
companies. 

One-half platoon of the Machine-gun Company will 
go into position on this hill. Its mission will be to cover 
the advance of the battalion across the swamp and fire 
on all observed targets. The machine guns must be 
placed so as to be able to bar any hostile frank action on 
our exposed flank. They must be displaced forward 
as early as possible. The rest of the Machine-gun Com- 
pany will advance with the 11th and roth Companies 
for their immediate support in case of resistance. It is 
most important that the attack go forward with a mini- 
mum of delay from the initial battalion objective to the 
edge of the woods well beyond. 

The Heavy-Weapons Platoon, attached to the 11th 
Company, will be teamed with an assault party, and will 
advance on the highway. The mission of the heavy 
weapons is to shatter all resistance by direct fire and to 

break the morale of the enemy. 
Artillery battalion: I request that the artillery cover 
and support the attack of the battalion across the 


swamp, by firing on any hostile elements observed on 
the ridge ahead or at the edge of the woods. The artil- 
lery liaison detail will accompany me. 

Only minor elements may 
action from the exposed flank. 


detached to meet hostile 


I shall follow 300 yards in rear of the right flank of 
the 11th Company. The next battalion command post 
will probably be in that house on the low ridge ahead. 

Communication with the 1oth and 11th Companies 


will be by radio. 


Just after the battalion commander issued this pertect 
map- problem order he sent out a cyclist detachment to 
reconnoiter. Shortly after the attack began (at 7:00) this 
outfit returned with fifty prisoners and the news that one 
of them had said that the woods ahead were full of Polish 
troops, and that the Poles had artillery ready to mow down 
the Germans with canister at fifty yards’ range. 

The advance continued, and after some fighting the 
63d Infantry took the woods and most of the Poles in it 
this, in fact, by 10:30 A.M., at a loss of four dead as against 
100 Poles (mainly, it seems, from artillery fire). One 
interesting point, however, is the fact that the battal- 
ion commander, before attacking the woods, requested 
his supporting artillery to advance a battery close behind 
his battalion command post to be “immediately available 
for fire against individual strong points.” Also, the at- 
tack was not completed, even with the slight resistance en- 
countered, without a few minor hitches, which the bat- 
talion commander described in some detail in his article. 

An attack like this one, by a single regiment, planned 
and ordered from a perfect observation post, and delivered 
against feeble resistance, does show us the careful and 
almost minute details of the preparation for the attack and 
its initial delivery, but that is about all. It does not show 
us the German method of coordination with mechanized 
elements which has apparently been the rule in the fight- 
ing in Belgium and France, and therefore seems to repre- 
sent a rare case in any war except one conducted against 
a much weaker enemy. 
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The Infantry Journal is not an official publication. It is 
not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a 
sounding board for the Chief of Infantry. The fact that an 
article appears in its columns does not indicate the approval 
of the views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
other than the author. It is our policy to print articles on 
subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate 
thought and promote discussion; this regardless of the fact 
that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at variance 
with those held by the President of the Infantry Association, 
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tion to the material that it prints. 
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The Spreading Flame of War 


Within a brief moment in the span of time Europe has 
flamed into war. In the first eighteen days a nation dis- 
appears, an entire country crushed on the one hand by the 
steel claws of a great double envelopment. On the other, 
by the Soviet seizure. Then a smashing winter blow at 
Finland. Following soon after, a lightning grasp by sea, 
air, and land of two-thirds of Norway. 

Then—one cannot write “‘finally”—a drive with the 
power of lightning into Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, toward the vitals of England. Of the great Conti- 
nental nations, only Italy and Soviet Russia are at peace 
at the moment. Russia waits, silently, watchfully. Italy 
seems to waver, mainly toward one side. 


May-|une 
In Asia, Japan and China drag out their war. The 


Chinese, after losing great national areas, appear to have 
stalled the Japanese machine. 

War thus roars down upon the older civilizations, the 
sea-distant nations of olden culture. It moves ruthless| 
toward them. Only through consummate human skill 
will nations escape it; or win against their enemies; or 
stay the collapse of the civilization that built them. 

It is a changing warfare we see. It is based on modern 
production. It is civil life that produces the tools of war. 
Therefore, against this civil life we can expect war to be 
directed. Smash it, and the army on which it rests dis. 
integrates. 

Here enters the power of the air, which may succeed in 
blasting to naught the civil industry—the ‘life—of an 
opponent. If it does, then the new type of war will be 2 
fact. A change, gteater even than that of Adrianople will 
have come. Then, until some as yet distant further 
change appears, the winners of wars will be those who 
master most completely this new method of striking at 
the heart of a nation’s industry and life. 

The outcome is yet to be manifest from amid the tur- 
moil. We can only watch its flame and smoke, listen to 
the roar of speech, the crash of guns, the shriek of war, in 
order to see or hear what we can. We cannot study the 
moves and the means of the warring nations too closely. 

In fact, it is not possible to think, speak, or write of mili- 
tary matters without turning our minds toward the battles 
in Europe. For there, in the fiercest of conflicts yet known, 
are being tested and retested, proved or found wanting, 
every tool of modern war. Not only the might of the air 
weapon but also the tanks and guns and vehicles of the 
ground. The great steel and concrete lines will be tried. 
And every other means that modern industry has devel- 
oped to overcome a foe. 

Organization too will be tested. All will undergo the 
ordeal by fire. No more balancing and experimenting 
during the maneuvers of peace to estimate the most flexi- 
ble, the most mobile, the most lasting. The proof must 
now be found in the heat of war. 

We, also, must watch for every strength and weakness 
in the means and organizations used. We have observed 
during the years of peace all the great armies to see what 
new modes of war might spring from the minds of their 
leaders. What has seemed good to us, what has seemed 
worthy of adoption or of combination with our own, we 
have taken freely. Much we have rejected. It did not fit 
into our conception of our own needs. Our problems of 
defense seemed different. But are they? 

Now on the great bloody proving-ground of Europe, 
weapons and units similar to ours have been thrust into 
battle. Therefore it is our duty as modern soldiers of a 
modern nation to watch closely and ponder deeply. 

This war now raging may show us in some respects 
where we have erred. It may tell us that our judgment, 
even in matters of basic importance, has not been of the 


best. What harm if it does? That could be no harm to 
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EDITORIALS 





HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry***** 

2o1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)***** 

34th Infantry**** 

3d Infantry**** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) **** 

124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)**** 

rith Infantry**** 

22d Infantry**** 

North Texas CCC District®**** 

roth Infantry**** 

2d Infantry**** 

161st Inf. (Washington N. G 

3oth Infantry*** 

33d Infantry*** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts) *** 
35th een POON 

7 Infantry *** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 

167th Infantry (Fourth Ala.) *** 

62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)*** 

Minnesota CCC District®**** 

8th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 

14th Infantry*** 

29th Infantry*** 

Fort Lewis C.C.C. District®*** 


_) ee 


ORGANIZATIONS 


165th Infantry (69th New York) *** 
131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District** 
15oth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)** 
38th Infantry** 
185th Infantry (California N.G.)** 
12th Infantry** 
66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) ** 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)** 
66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)** 
316th Infantry** 
4th Infantry** 
gth Infantry** 
25th Infantry** 
124th Field Artillery 
(Ilhnois N.G.)** 
129th Infantry (Illinois N. G.)** 
4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps** 
181st Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts) * 
65th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 
Arkansas CCC District* 
57th Infantry (PS)* 
3d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 


28th Infantry* 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G.)* 

31st Infantry* 

ist Infantry* 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.)* 

gth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

27th Infantry* 

75th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virgima N. G.)* 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G.)* 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.)* 

140th Infantry (Missouri N. G.)* 

ist Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 

General Service Schools, 
Philippine Army* 

155th Infantry (First Mississippi) 

3d Battalion, 1 Inf. (Pa. N.G.) 

138th oy (Missoun N.G.) 

8th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

2d Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

Sparta (Wisconsin) CCC District 


STATES 


Montana National Guard 


Missouri National Guard 





us—only good. It would set us on the right paths before it 
grew to late. For example, if parachutists—a new depar- 
ture in warfare—prove to be a vital means of national de- 
fense, we must have them. Up to now we have thought 
of such forces only as experimental, as something to be 
tried, not used in great numbers. Whatever appears in 
Europe of value to us for defense of our civilization we 
must be ready to accept without a sigh for the old modes, 
the old means, the old tools, which may have to be cast 
aside. 

However, there is one thing in this new war now 
flaming i in which there is no change. The only thing that 
does not change is man. He may use his brilliant intel- 
lect to make such wars, but his emotions do not, cannot 
change. He cannot change his heart. 

“Fg we 


An Excellent Start 


A total of ten units have renewed their hundred per 
cent allegiances since the March-April JourNnat rolled 
off the presses, thus adding stars and further stars to their 
illustrious designations. It is naturally the editor’s fervent 
hope that, once an outfit joins The JouRNAL corps 





d'élite, its professional pride and its familiarity with the 
aims and developments of the Infantry arm, gained 
through the pages of The JourNat, will keep it adding 
stars to the Honor Roll ad infinitum. Ad infinitum is, of 
course, still a long way off, but through the loyal aid of 
all units listed above, a splendid start has been made in 
that direction. 

The 2d Infantry and the 161st Infantry (Washington 
N. G.) add, this time, a fourth star to their strings. The 
following units gain their third stars: 29th Infantry; Fort 
Lewis CCC District; 165th (Fighting 69th) Infantry. 
The two outfits which can now boast of a second star are 
the 129th Infanery (Illinois N. G.) and 4th Military 
District, Philippine Army Training Camps. Proudly pin- 
ning on their first Honor Roll stars before their mirrors 
are the following: 140th Infantry (Missouri N. G.); 
Ist Military District, Philippine Army Training Camps; 
General Service School of the Philippine Army. 

With the Philippines and the continental United States 
sharing the honors, the roll of hundred percenters once 
more moves forward in step with the general rapid develop- 
ment of all things military in this modern time. 
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Tactics of Rifle-Company Elements 


(The article that follows does not treat all elements 
of the rifle company in full. Only the main tactical points 
of some of the units are covered. ) 

RirLte SQuap 

In crossing open ground which is not under small-arms 
fire, a rifle squad usually moves in squad column. It uses 
this same formation when it must advance under artillery 
fire, move through woods, fog, or smoke, or in moving 
at night, or toward a flank while ready for action toward 
the front. Squad wedge is the best formation to use when 
things are uncertain. It is useful in moving out of a 
defile or a woods or other cover, in advancing over broken 
ground with a good deal of cover, and in crossing open 
ground near the enemy but beyond effective rifle range 
of any of his known positions. A squad uses skirmish line 
to move toward probable hostile positions within effec- 
tive rifle range, particularly where open spaces may have 
to be crossed. These three formations are always flexible 
and never rigid. They are varied freely by the squad 
leader to take best advantage of the ground. 

Once a squad is in battle, the ground and the enemy's 
fire determine how it must advance. When the hostile 
fire is well neutralized by other fire than that of the squad 
itself, the leader advances his squad as a unit. But when 
the squad is under fire, a few men work ahead at a time, 
each man using every advantage the ground affords for 
cover. As may be practicable, the leader points out each 
objective to his squad, and on reaching cover gives any 
new instructions necessary. He will have to give most of 
his directions behind rises of the ground and other cover; 
for after his squad leaves cover to take up the fight again, 
he will often find it impossible to give further orders 
until his men are under cover again. 

When his squad reaches new cover, the leader crawls 
ahead to observe the next targets his squad will engage. 


He will usually have to crawl back again to give his men 
their next sight setting, target, and objective, and other in- 
structions which may be necessary. When he finishes 
doing this, he commands or signals, FIRE POSITION 
and the men of the squad crawl forward to positions from 
which they can all open fire at their leader's next signal 
However, if the target is too hard to describe clearly ah. 
out pointing it out, the leader has some of his men craw! 
forward to his point of observation so he can do so. In 
this manner, enough of the squad see where the target 
is for it to be pointed out readily to the others when they 
are in their firing positions. 

How detailed a squad leader's fire orders can be de- 
pends entirely on how fast he needs to give them. When 
not a moment is to be lost, or the target is close and un- 
mistakable, COMMENCE FIRING is enough. If his 
squad is well deployed on ground exposed to enemy fire, 
where it may be impossible to give any fire orders at all, 
the leader lets his men pick their own targets and con- 
tinue their fire as they think best, until there is a chance 
to gain more ground toward the next squad objective. 
But whenever he possibly can, the leader himself signals 
his fire orders to his men, using his assistant to help him, 
or has the orders passed from man to man along the 
squad front, whichever is the best way. 

When some men of a squad are working forward over 
the ground, the others increase their fire. The whole squad 
increases its firing rate to help a neighboring squad get 
forward. In general, however, a squad actively engaged 
and trying to advance, builds up its fire to the maximum 
at the times when the fires FS supporting artillery and 
infantry weapons are heaviest. 





Before an attack in which his squad is to take part be 
gins, the leader of a support squad tells his men what 


the situation is and what the platoon is expected to do. 
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During the attack, he advances his squad as the platoon 
leader or sergeant signals, keeps it behind cover when- 
ever practicable, and prevents it from mixing with other 
squads, especially those in the leading echelon. 

As the battle develops the leader may receive an order 
co envelop some resistance of the enemy which has been 
definitely located. He accordingly reconnoiters ahead as 
may be necessary to find a point of departure for his flank- 
ing attack, and the best covered route to it. Then he comes 
back, explains the maneuver to his squad, and moves it 
around to the point of departure with scouts out ahead. 
Once he has his men in place and ready to attack, they 
open a heavy surprise fire, thus to overwhelm the hostile 
resistance from an unexpected direction. The squad then 
advances at every opportunity and if necessary, assaults 
the resistance. 

A support squad leader may be directed to reinforce 
the leading echelon at some point. In this event, he re- 
connoiters if necessary and then points out to his men 
the place where they are going and the route to be fol- 
lowed. He moves his squad up by a rush, extending in- 
tervals if necessary, or by having his men crawl forward 
individually. If the squad happens to be on higher ground 
than the leading echelon, it may be best to furnish rein- 
forcement by simply opening fire from a good position in 
rear or to a Hank of the leading echelon. 


In a defense, the autorifle attached to each rifle squad 
usually covers the whole squad sector of fire from a good 
position somewhat ahead of the squad position but seldom 
over fifty yards from it. Any parts of the sector which 
the autorifle cannot cover are given to rilemen to cover. 

As long as the enemy does not come within 300 or 400 
yards of the area held by the squad and its autorifle, 
neither the riflemen nor the autoriflemen open fire and 
all men keep still so as not to be seen by the enemy. 
But if hostile troops do come within that distance, the 
autorifleman, and any riflemen covering a part of the sector 
which the autorifle is unable to cover, open with a heavy 
fre. The riflemen, except for those assisting the auto- 
riemen still do not begin firing. They wait to see whether 
the enemy succeeds in coming close enough to the auto- 
rifle or to their own positions to begin an assault, or seems 
about to penetrate into a gap on either flank of the squad 
area. Then, in either case, the riflemen begin a rapid but 
carefully aimed fire at close range. 

From then on the success of their defense depends upon 
the refusal of every man to be driven from his place. With 
concentrated fire the squad meets every effort of the enemy 
to gain ground. And if enemy soldiers penetrate into the 
squad position, the squad meets them with point blank 
fire and the bayonet. This stubborn defense of their 
ground by front-line units breaks up the enemy's forma- 
tions of attack and disrupts his plan of supporting fires, 
and makes him doubly vulnerable to counterattacks de- 
livered by higher units of our own forces. 

Unless they are especially equipped for direct defen- 
sive action against attacking tanks, a riflemen of a squad 
crouch low in their deep Fyxholes or stay motionless be- 


hind any other suitable cover, until the tanks have passed 
over and behind them. Then they defend their squad 
position to the utmost against the hostile foot troops fol- 
lowing the tanks. 

During the fight, a squad leader stays where he can 
best observe his area and control the fighting of his men. 
He may direct one of his riflemen to help him keep this 
continuous watch over what happens in his area. 

If a squad leader receives orders for his squad to give 
ground, he coordinates the withdrawal of his squad with 
that of adjacent units. He has his men fall back from 
cover to cover along defiladed routes where the ground 
affords them. When he can, he points out the general 
route and tells his men where they are to assemble farther 
back. The autorifle team usually covers with its fire the 
withdrawal of the riflemen and then falls back itself to a 
new position. The squad leader withdraws with the auto- 
rile team, or with whatever men are last to leave the old 
position. 


AUTORIFLE SQUAD 


The leader and six men making up an autorifle squad 
have two active autoriles and one reserve. The squad 
forms two teams of three men in an attack, and three two- 
man teams in a defense. Whenever necessary, men are 
attached from rifle squads to serve the autorifles. 

The main task of autoriflemen during an approach 
march is to protect their platoon from aircraft. 

As an attack begins, the autorifle squad, as a unit under 
its leader's direction, follows closely the advance of its 
platoon. It takes the best advantage possible of available 
cover to reach successive positions from which the platoon 
leader can readily put the squad into action when he 
needs it. Once the autorifles go into action, the squad 
continues its advance by teams. 

The autorifle teams are the rifle-platoon leader's reserve 
of fire. But they use much ammunition and use it rapidly 
and it is often hard to keep them supplied in combat. 
Accordingly, platoon leaders only use them when their 
support becomes vital to success, or when the situation 
especially favors their use. If a gap forms between a 
platoon and adjacent units during the course of battle, 
or a company originally attacks on an extended front, 
autorifles can often be used to form a pivot of fire near 
the open flank to help the rifle squads advance. Again, 
when a platoon forges ahead of an adjacent unit, thus 
forming a gap in depth, the fields of fire to the flank 
across the front of the other unit are particularly suitable 
for the full development of autorifle fe power. 

Autorifles also support the advancing riflemen when 
they engage the enemy at close range and join the attack- 
ing echelon in the assault. If the teams are close together 
at this time, the leader handles his squad as a unit. Other- 
wise each team joins the nearest assaulting rifle units on 
its own initiative. 

The chief mission of autorifle squads in support platoons 
is antiaircraft defense. 

In defensive combat, autorifle teams are the main fire 
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elements of the rifle platoon. The three teams are usually 
each attached to a rifle squad, and operate as described 
under Rifle Squad above, covering the whole sector of fire 
of the platoon. But if a platoon must cover an exception- 
ally wide front, the platoon leader may use his autorifle 
teams on flanking-fire missions and leave the frontal field 
of fire to his rifle squads. 


Riette PLATOON 


Rifle platoons have four squads—three rifle squads and 
an autorifle squad. 

During an approach march, a platoon leader can either 
give his base squad a direction of march, or give it the 
order: FOLLOW ME. The other squads advance as the 
base squad does. The leader uses the platoon formations 
which fit the ground best. Usually one rifle squad leads 
and the other two are in second echelon, with the auto- 
rile squad following behind the leading squad. Auto- 
rilemen keep constantly ready for antiaircraft action. 

The platoon moves by bounds. The leader points out 
to his platoon sergeant the first objective and then goes 
forward to reconnoiter the best route of advance. The 

latoon sergeant may designate a nearer objective to the 
ae squad, and gain the objective pointed out by the 
leader in two or more bounds. Objectives are naturally 
places that afford cover, and the routes followed from one 
objective to the next are those that not only afford cover 
but avoid exposed, gassed, and shelled ground. 

The platoon sergeant usually moves just behind the 
leading echelon, controlling the advance of the autorifle 
teams in accordance with the directions given by the pla- 
toon leader before the approach march began. The platoon 
sergeant controls the advance of the whole platoon when- 
ever the leader is off on reconnaissance, and he is re- 
sponsible for antiaircraft protection. The platoon guide 
stays in rear of the whole platoon and watches the prog- 
ress of adjacent units, checks straggling, and otherwise 
insures a quiet and orderly advance. If his platoon is 
guiding on another, he keeps the base squad generally 
abreast of the base platoon. 

A rifle platoon most often attacks with two of its rifle 
squads in the leading echelon and one in the second eche- 
lon. If other units are adjacent on both flanks, the leader 
usually holds his autorifle squad in reserve advancing in 
the second echelon, until his platoon comes within close 
range of the enemy. He then uses the two teams of auto- 
riflemen in any way he can to help the rest of his | ar 
forward, usually sending them forward to an advanced 
position on a flank of the platoon. In moving to such posi- 
tions, autorifle teams follow the best ground, and may 
cut over temporarily into the zone of a neighboring unit. 

A rifle squad in second echelon advances as the latoon 
leader directs it to. When he needs it in the fight, c puts 
it into action where the enemy seems to be giving way. 
Primarily, however, he watches where his platoon gains 
ground most readily, and uses his second echelon to con- 
tinue the gains in that direction. Whenever the hostile 
resistance against him seems ineffective, he drives rapidly 
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ahead with his platoon, disregarding any lack of progress 


on his flanks and using his autorifle teams for flank 
tection. 

A support platoon advances either by following the 
leading echelon by bounds, or by moving upon orders 
from the company commander—whichever he directs. 
Ordinarily a support platoon does not leave cover to make 
a further advance until the leading echelon moves out 
beyond the next cover ahead. 

A support platoon may = antiaircraft protection 
for its company. Its autorifle squad takes up an antiair- 
craft position at every halt. While the rest em platoon 
is moving, one autorifle team moves ahead with it while 
the other stays in firing position. 


pro- 


When a leading platoon must begin its attack with one 
or both flanks uncovered, the leader usually puts his auto- 
rile squad well out from a flank of his platoon. There 
it acts as a pivot of fire covering the rest of the platoon 
while it advances as close as possible to the enemy. If the 
fire becomes masked by the advancing riflemen, the auto- 
rifle squad at once Moves on to a New position from which 
it can resume its task. A platoon thus attacking with un- 
supported flanks will also normally have a 60-mm. mortar 
squad supporting it. 

Most often, a platoon acting alone will be attacking 
an isolated hostile resistance such as a nest of weapons, 
or a small hill or other piece of ground which forms a 
good fire position or observation post for the enemy, or 
a hedge, a cluster of buildings, or similar locality. Before 
making his plan of attack, the platoon leader reconnoiters 
the ground in person. His plan will usually involve pin- 
ning the enemy in place by frontal and flanking fires 
delivered by a part of his platoon so that another part can 
carry out an envelopment. He must usually bring up 
part or all of his second echelon to give fire support or to 
close with the enemy from one or a flanks. As far as 
practicable, he directs his frontal and flanking elements to 
begin their actions against the enemy at the same time. 

If fanking fire from other enemy units makes it im- 
possible to envelop the particular hostile resistance his 
platoon is to attack, the leader builds up an assaulting 
force at close range under the protection of supporting 
fires and the fires of the platoon itself. 

In defensive combat, a rifle-platoon leader divides among 
his rifle squads the area assigned his unit to defend. He 
selects firing positions for his autoriflemen and cover posi- 
tions for his riflemen. He checks the arrangements made 
by his squad leaders for observing and directing their 
men, and sees that each leader knows exactly what his 
sector of fire is. No squad should be so extended that its 
leader cannot well control its defensive action as a unit. 
The platoon leader also shows the leader of his attached 
60-mm. mortar squad where to emplace his mortar and 
what its will be. The fire of the mortar is used to 


cover any dead spaces in the bands of machine-gun hire 
which lie in front of the platoon area, and to ‘i fire 
on any covered positions generally to the front and within 
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mid-range, where enemy troops could assemble before 
attacking. 
Support platoons extend in depth the dispositions of 
platoons in the forward echelon. A support platoon leader 
laces his squads so that they can offer resistance generally 
coward the flanks and thus take enemy troops under fire 
if they do get through the front-line defenses. He places 
his autorifle teams for antiaircraft fire—always in de- 
filaded positions when the ground affords them. But he 
also gives these teams alternate positions for defensive 
ground fires. The platoon leader himself controls the fires 
of his autorifles in defensive battle. If the company de- 
fense position lies on terrain where there is much cover, 
any platoons in support may be held ready to deliver a 
counterattack. 

An infantry platoon occupying an area in a stabilized 
defensive position follows a daily routine which resembles, 
in a number of ways, the peacetime succession of com- 
pany duties on an army post. The platoon sergeant keeps 
a duty roster, so that details for carrying and working 
parties and other tasks are fairly spread among the men. 
Each squad, however, details its own sentries, except when 
the whole platoon is sheltered close enough together for 
this to be handled better by the platoon staff. Men going 
on any duty are told beforehand what the duty is and 

when it begins. Bulletin boards can often be set up for 
posting platoon orders. 

All officers and men go to their proper posts at an hour 
before daylight and at dusk. At the morning formation 
ammunition is issued to replace whatever has been fired 
during the night. At the aicece formation, rifles, am- 
munition, and lag lee are inspected for serviceability, 
and each man’s firing position is checked over to see that 
it is still suitable. At this time also, the platoon leader 
inspects all gas-defense measures and camouflage, and 
tests the gas alarms. 

The leader holds practice alerts and alarms and gives 
his troops practice in reaching their firing or assembly 
positions rapidly from their shelters. Preparations for all 
planned counterattacks are also practiced. 

The leader sees to it that his men have all the food 
that fighting troops should have, and finds out why, if 
meals are delayed or inadequate, making a full report to 
the company commander. If necessary he gets them char- 
coal or solidified alcohol for reheating soup and coffee. 
He sees to it that mail is promptly and carefully dis- 
tributed, and in every way possible under the circurn- 
stances looks after the comfort and welfare of his men. 
He sees that ration parties carry back unserviceable ma- 
terial and the weapons of the killed and wounded. 

In a stabilized defense as in any other, men wear their 
helmets, gasmasks, and intrenching tools constantly. In 
front-line units they are always under arms. They clean 
and oil their rifles daily, and after every gas attack. 

Troops do not occupy continuous trenches as combat 
emplacements to meet a major attack. Whenever they 
are alerted for action, riflemen and autorifle teams occupy 
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their assigned places of combat in front or in rear of the 
front-line trenches. 


RirLte-Company Weapons PLATOON 


A rifle-company weapons platoon consists of a 60-mm. 
mortar section and a light machine-gun section, one lieu- 
tenant who commands and trains the platoon, and one 
platoon sergeant. The platoon has a half-ton truck as its 
weapons carrier. On this truck are carried three mortars 
(two active and one reserve), two light machine guns, 
and three autorifles. The autorifles are reserve weapons 
for the use of the autorifle squads of the three rifle pla- 
toons. These squads form an extra autorifle team (three 
in all) for defensive combat. The load of the weapons- 
platoon carrier also includes 3,500 rounds of machine-gun 
ammunition and 120 rounds tor the 60-mm. mortars. 

In a covered approach march, a weapons platoon ad- 
vances in much the same manner as a rifle platoon in 
second echelon. The platoon leader and his command 
group move ahead of the platoon along the line of march 
to each march objective. As they do so they locate the 
best points for the weapons carrier to cross or detour 
around obstacles. At each objective they reconnoiter good 
positions for the platoon and the carrier. 

The foot troops of the platoon itself follow the platoon 
sergeant in the same manner as a rifle platoon. The ma- 
chine gun on the moving weapons carrier is kept manned 
for immediate antiaircratt fire. 

As the platoon nears an objective, the leader signals 
the platoon and the carrier forward to the positions he 
has selected for them. The weapons are usually kept on 
the carrier and are only put in position on the leader's 
order if it appears they will be needed. 

In an uncovered approach march, with the usual two 
rifle platoons in the leading echelon, the company com- 
mander ordinarily attaches a mortar squad to each pl atoon, 
and directs the light machine-gun squad and the carrier 
with the weapons of this squad on it to move in rear of 
the interval between the two rifle platoons. At all halts 
the carrier machine gun is manned for antiaircraft fire. 
When there is only one platoon in the leading echelon, 
the company commander may direct all or part of the 
weapons platoon to follow just behind the second-echelon 
platoons as in a covered approach march. He may, how- 
ever, attach a mortar squad to the leading- echelon pla- 
toon. 

When it looks as if the platoon would soon go into 
action, the leader goes with the company command group 
to reconnoiter the zone toward the next objective desig- 
nated by the company commander, so that he will be 
ready to put his weapons effectively into action from 
suitable positions. The weapons-platoon leader looks par- 
ticularly for good firing positions for his light machine 
guns on the Hanks of the company zone, and for cover 
positions near these where men and guns can await orders 
to move into firing positions. He also notes covered off- 
carrier positions for the carrier, and selects if necessary 
a covered position for his platoon to stay in until he orders 
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his units to move their weapons up to the eS men 
areas. He also makes note of all ground to the front of 
the rifle-platoon positions which they will not be able to 
reach with their own fire. These areas all may become 
targets for his mortar section. 

In either type of approach march, when the advance is 
halted between objectives, the sections of a weapons pla- 
toon move to near-by covered positions for the halt, if 
such positions are to be found. The carrier is also con- 
cealed or camouflaged. 

In an attack, the light machine-gun and mortar sections 
operate separately though both operate directly under the 
company commander. The lieutenant weapons platoon 
leader personally commands the light machine-gun sec- 
tion. The company commander himself directs the fire 
of the mortar section. During an attack, the weapons 
carrier is _ as close to the platoon as the ground, the 
necessities of ammunition supply, and the situation other- 
wise, will permit. Whenever it becomes impracticable to 
keep the carrier in the company zone of action, it is re- 
leased to the battalion transport officer whose duty it is 
to return the carrier to the company just as soon as the 
situation enables use to be made of it again. 

In a defense, the light machine-gun squads are given 
missions and positions in the battalion fire plan. This does 
not mean, however, that light machine-gun sections are 
detached from their companies, but simply that the bat- 
talion commander coérdinates the fires of all heavy and 
light machine guns in his battalion. Mortar squads, in 
a defense, are usually attached to the rifle platoons. 

The weapons-platoon leader helps his company com- 
mander pick weapon positions. He also yee the 
preparation of emplacements, and he takes direct charge 
of the delivery of ammunition and supplies to his weapons. 


Light Macuine-Gun SECTION 


The light machine gun delivers direct automatic fire 
at close and mid-ranges against hostile troops and un- 
armored vehicles. A light machine-gun section consists 
of its leader who is a sergeant, a messenger, and two light 
machine-gun squads. Each squad has one caliber .30, air- 
cooled, light machine gun. The main mission of the sec- 
tion is to deliver flanking or oblique fire. In battle, it 
maneuvers to gain positions from which it can carry out 
this mission. 

When the squads are moving off-carrier, the normal 
ammunition supply taken with each gun is 1,250 rounds 
(five chests). A thousand rounds more per gun are left 
on the weapons carrier until needed. 

If tanks haa the attack, the section is emplaced and 
assigned a sector of fire in accordance with the battalion 
plan of supporting fires. But when a rifle-company com- 
mander organizes a base of fire, he assigns to his light 
machine-gun section an initial position area, and either 
a sector of fre or a target or group of targets. 

If there is an open field of fire on a flank of the com- 
pany base of fire, the company commander usually gives 

i 


s light machine-gun section one or more targets, or 
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directs it to watch a sector on the flank and be re.) 

take any targets under fire that appear. If the posit 
of the company is somewhat to the rear of either ad). 
company, the company commander assigns an initia 

tion to his light machine-gun section in the zone 0; 
of the more advanced adjacent units. From such a 

tion the section places flanking or oblique fire on any 
assigned targets, or on targets which appear as the rifle 
platoons of its own company advance. 

In some situations there may be no suitable task to give 
the light machine-gun section at first. In this case, the 
company commander gives it a route of advance in ac- 
cordance with his attack plan, or holds it in reserve until 
a good opportunity develops to use it for oblique or flank- 
ing fire. 

Positions for light machine guns are selected with much 
the same considerations in mind as in selecting heavy ma- 
chine-gun positions. If his light machine guns are to be 
used at first on a base of fire in support of tanks, the rifle. 
company commander reconnoiters to find positions for 
them. 

The company commander tells his weapons-platoon 
leader as early as possible what use he plans to make of 
the light machine-gun section. Whenever it is apparent 
that the company will soon be in action, the weapons- 
platoon leader joins his company commander to receive 
instructions regarding his own reconnaissance of firing 
positions for i light machine guns and the off-carrier 
position for the weapons carrier. 

In reconnoitering, the weapons-platoon commander 
precedes his light machine-gun section to see the location 
of the front-line rifle troops, and to note the positions and 
fields of fire which will be most suitable for flanking 
light machine-gun fire in support of the company com- 
mandet’s plan of attack. He also looks especially for actual 
or suspected locations of hostile machine guns which will 
be able to take the friendly rifle units under cross fire as 
they attack. He selects an initial cover position for his 
light machine-gun section close to its fring positions. 
He then signals back or returns to direct the movement 
of the squads from the off-carrier position to the cover 
position. 

Whenever practicable, each light machine-gun squad 
stops in the cover position while the squad leader observes 
his sector of fire and prepares firing data. The gunner and 
assistant gunner move the gun into position on orders of 
the squad leader when the section leader directs, and the 
rest of the squad stays in the cover position. Fire is opened 
on the section leader's signal or command. The squad 
leaders keep their section leader informed of their ammu- 
nition supply. On completing a fire, the gunner and as- 
sistant gunner take the gun back to the cover position. 

The section leader provides for a continuous observa- 
tion of his own sector and of the situation to the flanks 
of his sector, using the second-in-command and the mes- 
senger for this purpose. 

As a general rule, a light machine-gun section gets 
the most effective results ? both guns open a heavy sur- 
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pris fire on a single target. The section leader designates 
the carget or targets, gives the number of rounds, and 
commands or signals: COMMENCE FIRING. He 
watches the leading rifle echelon closely and helps its 
units with his heaviest fire whenever they try to gain 
sround. If he can, he establishes contact with the rifle- 
unit leaders nearest to him and keeps informed of where 
their units are and what they plan to do next. 

In a situation where the section leader cannot control 
the fire of his section, he gives each squad leader a sector 
of fire and also shows him the sector of the other squad. 
Each squad leader takes as his primary targets those which 
appear in his own sector, and as his secondary targets 
those which appear in the other squad’s sector. When- 
ever a squad leader finds himself on his own, he leads 
his squad and directs its fire in the best way to support 
the general plan of the company. 

The mission given to a light machine-gun section in 
an attack generally requires it to advance along a route 
near a flank of the company zone and to occupy succes- 
sive positions from which it can fire either across the front 
of an adjacent unit or that of its own company. As the 
action develops, it may become necessary for the section 
to shift laterally to reach the best positions and fields of 
fire for continuing its supporting mission. Thus a weapons- 
platoon leader leading his light machine-gun section must 
keep constantly in touch with the situation on both flanks 
of his company, turning his section over to the sergeant 
section leader, whenever the platoon leader goes forward 
on reconnaissance. 

As soon as an occupied position no longer affords a 
suitable field of fire, and it otherwise becomes practicable 
to move, the section leader moves his section to a new 
position. Here the amount of ammunition left to fire has 
an important bearing. If ammunition is low, it is better 
for the section to wait until more can be brought up be- 
fore advancing to a new position where hostile fire may 
make it difficult or impossible for ammunition to reach 
it. New positions are reconnoitered, selected, and reached 
in a similar manner to initial positions. The leader usually 
has his section displaced by squad echelons. 

When a rifle company occupies a defensive position at 
the end of an attack or an approach march, the company 
commander places his light machine-gun section on the 
company base of fire and assigns it sectors of fire cover- 
ing the front of the company position. The company 
commander assigns the fire missions and the section opens 
fire on his orders. 

But when a battalion defense area is organized, the bat- 
talion commander's order assigns the positions, sectors of 
fire, and final protective lines to all light machine guns 
of the forward echelon companies. No distinction is made 
between the missions of light and heavy machine guns 
covering the main line of resistance. It requires an order 
of the battalion commander to change positions or mis- 
sions of light machine-gun units in this situation. They 
occupy and organize their positions and deliver their fire 
as heavy machine-gun units do. However, light machine 
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guns are seldom given missions outside the areas of their 
own companies. 


60-MM. Mortar SecTION 


The 60-mm. mortar section of the weapons platoon of 
each rifle company has normally two squads, each with a 
mortar. For defensive combat, a third squad is usually 
formed using the reserve mortar. The section leader is a 
sergeant and there are also one messenger and one driver 
in the section. 

The 60-mm. mortar itself has a useful range of about 
1,000 yards, and the effective bursting radius of its high- 
explosive shell is around 15 yards, though some casualty- 
producing fragments carry much farther. Its high tra- 
jectory enables it to be emplaced in deep defilade; hence 
there is a wide choice of positions for it on most terrain. 
It has a low relief; hence small irregularities of the ground 
give cover to the mortar and its crew. 

At the same time, ammunition for the mortar is heavy, 
and the weapon itself must often be moved by hand from 
one position to another during battle. Consequently, the 
amount of ammunition on hand and the possibilities of 
bringing up a further supply largely control its combat 
use. 

The principal mission of a 60-mm. mortar section is 
fire against targets which cannot be reached by rifles or 
machine guns. The mortar is also used as a rifle-company 
signal projector. It fires a single-star signal bomb which 
bursts about 600 feet above the qual and burns about 
30 seconds. This signal can be seen with the naked eye 
1,800 yards away. Certain other bombs are provided for 
special signals. 

Until it receives a combat mission, a 60-mm. section 
operates directly under the lieutenant who commands the 
the weapons platoon. During battle it operates directly 
under the company commander, unless its squads have 
been attached to rifle platoons which is usually done in 
defensive fighting. The company commander assigns 
position areas, and targets or sectors of fire, fixes the num- 
ber of rounds for each fire, and directs fire to be opened. 
Whenever the situation permits, he also directs the dis- 
placement of the mortars and the weapons carrier. 

The section leader assists the company commander and 
takes charge when the company commander is not there. 
He leads his section to new position areas and locates the 
observation post. The messenger helps the section leader 
at the observation post and is responsible for camou- 
flaging it. 

The squad leaders select the exact mortar positions, 
and direct the intrenchment and camouflaging of their 
weapons. They carry out fire orders against designated 
targets. They lead their squads in making displacements, 
and handle their squads on their own when the situation 
prevents section control. 

Many things must be considered in locating mortar 
firing positions. Cover, observation, the targets them- 
selves, the location of friendly front-line troops, the re- 
quirements of control by the company or section com- 
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mander, and the feasibility of supplying ammunition— 
all affect the choice of positions. There must always be 
observation of the target and the front-line troops. The 
troops should not be over 500 yards away and preferably 
closer, for accuracy of fire falls off rapidly beyond this 
range. Here, of course, the ground will usually be a 
main consideration. If there is no defilade to be found 
—shell holes, ditches, hillocks, small rises—within the 
limitations of range to hostile targets and distance to 
front-line troops, , a open positions must be used. 

After the main considerations just given are met, it is 
also desirable for mortar emplacements to be within dis- 
tance of hailing or arm-and-hand signalling trom the com- 
pany command post. Positions with covered approaches 
from the rear make ammunition supply much easier and 
thus add greatly to the supporting value of small mortars. 

When a rifle company attacks without supporting tanks, 
its 60-mm. mortars are usually the principal weapons of 
the company base of fire. But where the distance to the 
hostile resistance from the company assembly position 
is more than mid-range, a company base of fire is im- 
practicable. Hence, in this situation, the mortar squads 
follow the attacking echelon until they reach positions 
which are within effective range of their hostile targets. 

In a defense, 60-mm. mortars cover dead spaces in the 
final protective lines of machine guns in accordance with 
the battalion commander's plan of fire, and they fire into 
defiladed areas within mid-range where enemy troops may 
be assembling to attack. These two types of firing mis- 
sions may make alternate emplacements necessary. 

When battle appears imminent, the weapons-platoon 
leader joins and accompanies his company commander to 
obtain instructions as to reconnaissance for firing positions 
and the off-carrier position. After reconnaissance, if there 
is time to make one, the company commander decides 
upon the initial position area and the off-carrier position. 

The platoon leader then directs the movement of the 
carrier to the off-carrier position or other rendezvous and 
tells the section leader where the position area is. The 
leader then moves his squads and weapons as directed and 
shows his squad leaders the general positions for their 
mortars. They reconnoiter to pick the exact positions, 
taking advantage of vegetation as concealment for their 
weapons, while the section leader reconnoiters to set up 
his observation post. 

Each gunner and assistant gunner now move their mor- 
tar into position, and emplace and camouflage it. If it is 
expected to occupy the position for some time, alternate 
emplacements are then selected and prepared. 

s a general rule, the fire of a 60-mm. section is most 
effective when a heavy surprise fire of both mortars is 
concentrated on a single target. Delivery of mortar fires 
when other supporting weapons are firing further in- 
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creases their effectiveness. To this end, the company com- 
mander maintains liaison with the heavy weapons sup. 
porting his unit and with any artillery observation posts 
in his zone of action. Whenever practicable, the company 
commander or section leader designates targets, fixes the 
number of rounds of fire, and gives the signal or com- 
mand to open fire. Observing the action closely, he brings 
the fires of his mortars into coordination with the fire and 
movement of the rifle units in his leading echelon. 


If his mortars must occupy open positions, it may not 
be practicable for the company commander to direct their 
fire. If not, he assigns sectors of fire to each mortar squad, 
informing the squad leaders what the general company 
plan of action is. Each squad leader then takes as pti- 
mary targets those that appear in his own sector, and as 
secondary targets those appearing in sectors adjacent. 
Each leader regulates the fire of his mortar to support 
the general company plan of action, both as received 
from the company commander and as it develops in the 
course of the fighting. On completing each fire from an 
open position, a squad leader withdraws his mortar behind 
cover. 

Sixty-millimeter mortars are displaced with as little in- 
terruption to their supporting fires as possible. Unless it 
cannot be helped, they are not displaced while the lead- 
ing rifle echelon is advancing. Thus the situation itself 
will determine whether the section should displace as a 
unit or by squads. It is usually best to move during lulls 
in the action, and when: the company commander ad- 
vances his command post. But at any time observation 
of their targets or the front-line troops becomes poor, he 
may give his mortar section directions as to displacement. 

Whenever his mortars are to move from a defiladed 
position to one on open ground, a company commander 
first makes certain that the mortar squads have enough 
ammunition to carry out the fires desired from the new 

sition. If they do not have enough, it is almost always 
ma to wait for more ammunition to be brought up. 
Otherwise, the little that might be accomplished will 
seldom be worth the risk of losses. Squad leaders move 
their units by bounds to new firing positions, making the 
most of the ground for cover. Whenever it is practicable, 
the carrier Sclaces to a new covered position close to 
the new positions of the mortars. 

When the resistance of the enemy weakens to the point 
where a company base of fire is no longer needed to 
help the company advance, the company commander 
places his 60-mm. mortar squads in support of his lead- 
ing rifle platoons. The mortar-squad leaders then follow 
their platoons and support their advance. 


(To be continued with Tactics of the 
Heavy-Weapons Company. ) 
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CoLONEL ALTRICHTER, German Army, was Director of 
the Kriegsschule at Dresden at the time he wrote “Prob- 
lems of Infantry Attack Tactics.” Although this 
article was written before the outbreak of the current 
war it nevertheless gives an indication of the leanings of 
tactical thought in the German Army of today. 

po ogee 

CoLONEL JOSEPH H. Lewis, NGUS, commands the 57th 
Field Artillery Brigade (Michigan-Wisconsin N.G.) 
in which, as a major, he commanded the 1st Battalion 
of the 119th Field Artillery (Michigan N.G.) during 
the extended and continuous period of active AEF serv- 
ice which he describes in his article. He has commanded 
the r1gth Field Artillery since 1922. Colonel Lewis 
was born in Washington, D. C., and enlisted in the 
Michigan National Guard in 1908. He is a graduate 
of Fort Sill, Fort Leavenworth, and the Army War 
College, and is now on active duty with the National 
Guard Bureau as Chief of the Personnel Division. For 
hobbies, Colonel Lewis enjoys fishing and boating. 

a. o # 

B. ORCHARD LISLE is a consulting petroleum technologist. 
He has been assistant editor of the Petroleum Times 
(London) and an associate editor of World Petroleum 
(New York). He is a member of the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists, the American Society of 
Naval Engineers and the U. S. Naval Institute. His 
hobbies are the study of oil tankers, photography, a 
sword collection and pistol practice. 

a ae 

Major HUGH T. MAYBERRY, Infantry, who hails from 
Missouri, entered the service as a second lieutenant, 
Infantry, ORC, in August, 1917. Appointed in the 
Regular Army in November, 1917, the end of the war 
found him a captain of Infantry. He is a graduate of 
William Jewell College (A.B., 1914), the Infantry 
School Company Officers’ Course (1925), the Chemi- 
cal Warfare School Field Officers’ Course (1938), the 
Command and General Staff School (1933) and the 
Army Industrial College (1938). Major Mayberry is 
an instructor at The Infantry School. He confesses to 
a liking for hunting and fishing and a dislike of cold 


weather. 
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TECHNICAL SERGEANT FRED W. MERTEN, translated the 
article by Colonel Altrichter of the German Army. For 
a number of years he has translated foreign military 
literature for The INFANTRY JOURNAL and other service 
publications. He enlisted in the Regular Army in 1931 
after eight years’ service with the Cavalry of the Texas 


National Guard. Sergeant Merten is on duty in the 
Translation Section, The Army War College. 


f 29 
LIEUTENANT EDWARD A. RAYMOND, Field Artillery Re- 
serve, is assigned to the 3g1st Field Artillery. He is a 
resident of New York City. 
,.25929 
MajOR GENERAL H. ROWAN-ROBINSON, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O., is a well-known British soldier and military 
writer. His military career began in 1892 and is high- 
lighted by service in the wars that range from the South 
African campaigns of 1901-1902 through the World 
War to Kurdistan in 1932. He was twice wounded and 
six times mentioned in dispatches during the World 
War. In the field of military letters he is perhaps best 
known for The Infantry Experiment, published in 1934. 
A year ago he published /mperial Defence—A Prob- 
lem in Four Dimensions, a book that accurately fore- 
shadowed the shape of the current war. 
“SS ee 


BRANCH SPALDING is the coordinating superintendent for 


all Virginia Civil War park areas. The son of a Union 
soldier who settled in Virginia after the war, he is a na- 
tive of the Old Dominion. During the World War he 
left high school in his senior year to enlist and served as 
a sergeant with the infantry of the 42d (Rainbow) Di- 
vision participating in all of its battles. After the war he 
attended the University of Virginia, and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, where he received his A.B. He 
later took an M.A. at the University of Virginia and 
also studied at Marburg, Germany. Mr. Spalding is a 
member of the Editorial board of our contemporary the 
Journal of the American Military Institute. 
ae a 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK M. THOMPSON, Infantry, a native of 


Michigan, entered the army as a second lieutenant of 

Infantry in September, 1918. He is a graduate of the 

Quartermaster School (1933), the Infantry School 

Regular Course (1936), and the Tank Course (1937). 

Captain Thompson is on duty at The Infantry School. 
" fw RT, 


CAPTAIN EDWIN K. WRIGHT, Infantry, was born in Port- 


land, Oregon. After attending Oregon State College 
and serving in the Oregon National Guard he was ap- 

inted a second lieutenant of Infantry in the Regu- 
bie Army in 1923. He is a graduate of the Infantry 
School Company Officers’ Course (1932), the Tank 
Course (1933) and the Command and General Staff 
School (1936). Captain Wright is an instructor in the 


First Section (tactics) at the Infantry School. 















TWENTIETH CENTURY WARFARE. By Captain 
Lowell M. Limpus, Inactive Reserve. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company, 1940. 196 Pages; Index; $1.75. 


A most difficult task it is to describe in two hundred 
pages an activity of mankind as all-inclusive and compli- 
cated as modern war. But Captain Limpus has succeeded 
in doing this, and in a colorful, vigorous style. 

For the armchair strategist he has assembled and sim- 

lified materials only to be found in two- or threescore of 
official pamphlets and instructional texts. He makes, be- 
sides, many an apt historical reference, and thus can even 
be pardoned for giving prominence one time more to 
those eternally reéchoing words of Nathan Bedford For- 
rest. 

The author's clear and readable treatment of logistics 
should be of genuine service to those of his non-military 
readers who read the headlines daily with impatience be- 
cause one warring nation or another doesn’t move a million 
men somewhere overnight to win the war. Captain 
Limpus wrote his book before the Norway and subse- 
quent phases of the present war in Euro Had this 
occurred first, he would undoubtedly have added a sizable 
passage on the logistics of the air. 

The author does handsomely by the Queen of Battles, 
and his accounts of the other fighting arms are almost 
equally racy. At the same time, his emphasis on the speed 
and movement of modern mechanized units would have 
an added accuracy if a little more space were devoted to 
the real limitations of the tank and its kind. His descrip- 
tion of antitank measures is clear but the manner in which 
the power of such measures may cancel out the tank de- 
serves more stress. 

On the whole, however, the things in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Warfare with which this reviewer might be inclined 
to pick a quarrel of any earnestness are in no way the fault 


of Captain Limpus. For he found them right in the official 
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texts when he examined them to gain his basic data. [n 
covering this tremendous theater of operations and in 
conducting his wide envelopment of his materials, Ca 
tain Limpus has unquestionably displayed a skillful mobil- 
ity which is fully comparable to that of any of the smooth- 
running forces of modern warfare he describes. 


Fs ey 
The Jersey Battleground 


COCKPIT OF THE REVOLUTION: THE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE IN NEW JERSEY. By 
Leonard Lundin. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 


1940. 463 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index. $3.75. 


Books that deal with the history of particular states or 
with phases of state history are often so local in viewpoint 
as to make dull reading for those whose interest in the 
period covered is only general. This book is an exception. 
And not merely because New Jersey was indeed the Revo- 
lutionary cockpit. Without attempting to be dramatic 
in his writing, Professor Lundin has given us a full, clear, 
and vigorous account of what in itself was a most dra- 
matic part of American history. 

In his preface, Professor Lundin apologizes, on the 
ground of not being competent to deal with it adequately, 
for not doing a better job with the military side of his 
story. He is much too modest. He handles Washington, 
Lee, Lafayette, Stirling, Howe, Cornwallis and the rest as 
well as they have ever been maneuvered before within the 
same limitations of space, if not better. And in addition 
to that he gives us for the first time, at adequate length 
and with suitable documentation, the detailed background 
of the state in which those generals fought the greater part 
of their battles. 

We see most clearly, in Cockpit of the Revolution, 
how torn the people of New Jersey were in striving to 
determine what their loyalty should be. And this, indeed, 
brings closer to us than before the similar uncertainties of 
mind that have been agonizing the peoples of many a 
small European state in our own day. Half Patriot and 
half Tory by inclination, the population of New Jersey, 
when it came to enduring the actual presence on their soil 
of two opposing armies, split again into half Turncoat in 
order to save Beir possessions and themselves and their 
families. But the British were too stupid to capitalize in 
any full degree on Turncoat or even Tory friendship, and 
were Jmpincaed as harsh upon their local allies, or at least 


upon th rty rights of those allies, as they were upon 
f “the | Rebel 


those o s. And so the Turncoat and the waverer 
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for the most part became Patriots at heart, through hate 
if not through principle. 

In Europe, the invader has, of course, been a foreign 
power more often than an erstwhile fatherland. But in 
each invaded nation there have been, in varying ratio, the 
Patriot, the Tory (the Sudeten and the Quislingite) , and 
the Turncoat; though in only one nation, Austria, has 
the ratio been anywhere comparable to that of New Jersey 
in 1776. Today's invader, however, except perhaps in 
Finland, can hardly be compared to the dilatory, far from 
brilliant Howe. Nevertheless, he is being met (in Hol- 
land) by the armies of an ally coming from overseas much 
as the French came to our aid in the Revolution, although 
there is a tremendous difference of tempo in the warfare 
of then and now. 

Still another comparison offers. The British armies were 
incensed at our unorthodox, Indian- -fighting tactics. It 
was not a gentleman’ s way of fighting. Today, undoubt- 
edly, the armies of Britain realize at last that gentlemen 
must become fighters in the full cutthroat sense, whenever 
they put on their uniforms in earnest. 

Cockpit of the Revolution is one of a series—The 
Princeton History of New Jersey. If the rest of the series 
even approaches this volume of Professor Lundin’s in 
interest and excellence, the story of New Jersey in Ameti- 
can history will be a model for all other states. 

7 5 A 7 
“Method of Protection, No. 3” 
THE MAGINOT AND SIEGFRIED LINES. By 

James Eastwood. London: Pallas Publishing Com- 

pany, Ltd., 1940. 79 Pages. 5oc. 


This is a topical pamphlet on the two great lines which 
naturally gives the edge to the Maginot works as they 
probably deserve. The treatment is readable and popular. 
It contains a few points that have not been emphasized in 
our Own newspaper and magazine articles dealing with 
these fortifications. For example, Mr. Eastwood tells us 
that the Maginot lines are built of a “secret combination 
of concrete, steel, and earth, known as ‘Method of Pro- 
tection, No. 3'’” which was successfully subjected to 
“short-range 500-mm. howitzer fire.” It was first decided 
to make the forts thick enough to stand three hits from 
such shells at the same point. But this ante was, in the 
end, raised to nine shells instead of three. 

That is a reassuring amount of cover in any man’s war. 

ae. an 


Leaders of the Alliance 


MEN IN OUR TIME. By Audax. New York: Robert 

R. McBride & Company, 1940. 217 Pages. $2.50. 
THESE RULE FRANCE. By Stanton B. Leeds. India- 

napolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. 367 Pages; In- 

dex. $3.00. 

It is a natural consequence of our own position in the 
world these days that we should look for ‘ ‘propaganda”’ 
in every book written by authors of the warring nations. 
For example, Men In Our Time, from a British pen, 


which tells of the nine foremost civilian leaders of the 
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British government at the outbreak of war, might well be 
expected to present them in their best bibs-and-tuckers. 

Men In Our Time, however, is hands-across-the-sea of a 
high order. Audax, who is, in normal times, what might 
be called a British Walter Lippmann—a brilliant com- 
mentator upon his nation and its government, and sup- 
posedly with a pipe line of sizable radius—has written a 
shrewd and readable book. There is a nice, quiet word of 
admiration in it, every few pages, for things American— 
brief passages with a purpose. But these take nothing 
from the keenness of his comment on Britain's high polit- 
icos. 

Indeed, Audax seems to have used only a corner of the 
whitewash brush, if he can actually be accused of wielding 
it at all. Chamberlain, Churchill, Hore-Belisha, Hender- 
son, Simon, Hoare, and the rest, he criticizes freely in 
describing their careers. The mind, the place in British 
life, and the potentialities of each are shown to us in 
clear and unaffected phrases of nevertheless incisive 
analysis. 

I have no hesitation in recommending Men In Our 
Time to any military reader who wants to know better 
what kind of men are running the British “show.” I only 
suggest that it will add to a reader's appreciation of it, and 
give him occasional amusement as he reads, if he will 
remember the circumstances in which the book was 
written. 

These Rule France falls into a somewhat different cate- 
gory. It has the appearance of being written on order 
for the booming war-book market. But even so, it fills a 
need and does it well, if in no way approaching the bril- 
liance of Audax. 

Mr. Leeds covers a broader scope than the British writer, 
describing the military as well as the civilian leaders of 
France. He also goes farther back into history in placing 
his characters in their present setting. Thus the reader 
does not need to be as familiar with the historical back- 
ground as he does in reading the work of Audax. Mr. 
Leeds writes in a somewhat abrupt style, but clearly and 
forcefully. 

These Rule France offers an excellent means of mod- 
ernizing one’s point of view of the French nation, its in- 
stitutions and politics, and its most prominent men. 


Cees 
“Parley-voo?” 


FRENCH - ENGLISH, ENGLISH-FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY OF TECHNICAL MILITARY 
TERMS. By Albert Noblet, Chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, Croix de Guerre, D.C.M. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, Ltd., 1940. 256 P ages. $1.50. 


The sight of this book—it is pocket size and khaki cov- 
ered—will bring back in full stampede, to any man of 
forty or over in our own army, his thoughts and days and 
acts of 1917-18. It is the kind of a dictionary that must 
have sold by hundreds of thousands two decades ago and 
is doubtless already reaching a similar circulation in this 
new war. 
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The JouRNAL’s periodical department 
is the most efficient agent for handling 
your magazine business—both organ- 
izational and individual. It is speedy 
and accurate: speedy because orders 
are sent to the various publishers on 
the date of receipt; accurate because 
the JOURNAL understands the idiosyn- 
crasies of military addresses. 


No matter how many magazines you 
order, you have but ONE letter to 
write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. 
ONE letter suffices to renew a group 
of magazines no matter what the ex- 
piration dates. 


We guarantee to meet the best price 
quoted by any responsible agent for 
any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, pub- 
lished anywhere, in any language, at 
publishers’ rates or less. 

+ 
The next time you order periodicals 


for the club, day room, or yourself, get 
a quotation from 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th Street N.W. Washington 








The little book contains some four thousand terms, by: 
from page 1 itself the new face of war looks out upon us. 
The fourth word is “abattre, to shoot down, to bring down 
(acroplanes, etc.).” True, a couple of words farther on we 
find “abreuvoir, watering place, trough, horse- pond, 
which goes back many a century. But at the bottom of 
the page “absence illegale, absence without leave.” brings 
us back up through the years again and doubtless into the 
future for as long as soldiers shall be soldiers. 

This, of course, happens to be a technical pocket dic- 
tionary. Even so, it appears to omit a good many matters 
of technique which were once considered of primary im- 
portance in the AEF. A careful examination of the word 
list shows that it sadly and seriously omits all such terms 
as vin rouge, promenade, and coucher. What is the British 
Army coming to? 

5 A v v 


Far East Facts 


AMERICA HOLDS THE BALANCE IN THE FAR 
EAST. By Robert W. Barnett. New York: American 
Council of Pacific Relations, 1940. 44 Pages. 25¢. 


DEADLOCK IN CHINA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 


New York: American Council of Pacific Relations. 
1940. 32 Pages. 25¢. 


Like the previously issued pamphlets and books of the 
American Council of Pacific Relations, these present the 
facts and suggest the possibilities, largely without bias. In 
the second pamphlet, Mr. Rosinger concludes that the 
war in China is a stalemate; that China is developing her 
strength both in the invaded and uninvaded areas; that 
Japan has weakened economically but has had no home 
troubles otherwise; that China cannot win by herself 
that the Soviet has given the greatest foreign aid to China; 
and that the final outcome will mainly depend on whether 
we ourselves continue to sell Japan essential materials of 
war or to finance her by buying her goods. 

In the other pamphlet, Mr. Barnett outlines in more 
detail the courses of action which the United States may 
take, and concludes that “ . whether the broad ob- 
jectives of American policy in the Far East are sufficiently 
vital to warrant incurring some risk,” is a question “for 
the American public to decide.” 


o ging 
The Nations of the North 


SCANDINAVIA: BACKGROUND FOR NEU- 
TRALITY. By Alma Luise Olson. Philadel phia: J. 
B. — Company, 1940. 358 Pages; Map; In- 


dex. $2.50 


Miss Olson has lived for the best part of two decades in 
Scandinavia and during most of those years has been 3 
special correspondent to the New York Times. Her 
book, a history and description of the six northern nations 
and their aims, is neens sympathetic in its approach. 


Though it contains no great amount of direct military in- 
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formation, it is an excellent book to turn to for the many 
who now are interested in knowing the relationships be- 
cween the Scandinavian nations. 

There is solid historical reason, as Miss Olson tells us, 
for their independence of each other. Yet in many ways 
thev have been closer as a group than even neighboring 
nations usually are. “Through union and neutrality,”” she 
writes, “the North has tried to work toward a permanent 
philosophy of peace and a government by law and order.” 
And she goes on sadly, in concluding her book, to plead 
for peace and disarmament. 

Since Scandinavia was published, German troops have 
marched laughing and singing and unopposed through all 
of Denmark and much of Norway, and Norway has been 
a ground of battle. Surely, this could not have happened 
so instantaneously had there been a Scandinavian unity of 
strong preparedness. Nor, it is possible, would Finland 
have lost a foot of ground. 

The ideals, the weaknesses, the finenesses, the prides, of 
all the northern nations are in Miss Olson’s book. It 
helps us greatly to understand and admire those countries, 
the more to pity them in their present plight. 


SS oe 
Stick "Em Up 


UNITED STATES MARTIAL PISTOLS AND RE- 
VOLVERS. By Major Arcadi Gluckman, Infantry. 
Buffalo: Otto Ulbrich Company, 1939. $4.50. 


Major Gluckman has made available a profusely and 
accurately illustrated handbook for those who are inter- 
ested in collecting or studying pistols and revolvers. Care- 
fully tracing the origin of many hand weapons, his de- 
tailed descriptions, in words and illustrations, make it 
possible for even a layman to identify immediately any 
of these weapons. 

Of particular interest to Army officers are the descrip- 
tions of the various hand guns used at different periods 
in our military history. A glossary of pistol and revolver 
nomenclature is included as well as a complete list of 
American pistol and revolver patentees from 1836 to 
1924. W.H. 

ee ae 
Romantic Warrior 
KNIGHT OF THE SEAS. By Valentine Thomson. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1939. 
608 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $3.50. 


Knight of the Seas is distinctly not a biography. It is a 
vigorous novel written around the life of John Paul Jones. 
If the reader expects to plow through a musty, factual ac- 
count of America’s great seaman, interrupted here with 
quotations from contemporary correspondence and there 
with excerpts from old memoirs, he will be disappointed. 
But if he is eager for a narrative of high adventure, court 
intrigue, thwarted ambition and—to be sure—la grande 
passion, he will get and read these red-blooded experiences 
of the hero of the Bonbomme Richard. 

The author plunges into the story of John Paul Jones 
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MILITARY 
BOOKS 


A General Staff Officer’s Notes, Volume 1: The 
NOEs ALES ROR Ta ae ee $ 2.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic ................ 3.00 
Advanced......... 5.00 
Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al)............. 2.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, pi/ain................ 1.75 
With slate, map pocket, flap, €t0 0.0.00 2.25 
Field Service Regulations, 1923..........c0esssseeeesers 40 
Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CCC................ 75 

Outlines of World’s Military History ( Mitchell) 
Se EE RO ES, 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes ............ 8.00 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) .................. 3.50 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps ..............:.-..« 1.00 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) «2... 3.00 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) ............-c-cereescesoeees 2.00 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266).............. 70 
Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265)............ 50 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267)............ AS 
Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268)...... 90 

Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry (S. 
yo, SIRE nes TS a ee 35 
Organization of Infantry (S.T.5) ....cccccccccccoscesesseee 20 
Troop Movements and Shelter (S.T.6) ................ 35 
Weapons and Musketry (S.T.8) ccccccccccccscccseseseseneee 40 
Solution of Map Problems (S.T.10) ...........c.cc00 25 


Care and Operation of Motor Vehicles (S.T.270) 30 


Infantry in Special Operations (S.T.13) .............. .20 
Offensive Combat of Small Infantry Units(S.T.11) .20 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber) cloth............ 2.50 
leatherette 2.75 

Essentials of Infantry Training, paper ..............000+ 1.25 
cloth..... 1.50 

Company Administration (Virtue) paper.............. 1.25 
Si iciietncees 1.75 

ee: TO ROR. ...... .cescqutibtinsetndinens 50 
| ete: So ean 2.75 


Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photographs, 





ED canicsnncccisiniitistinabiasssadghataciasieiiiiaibieitinbetesiibaiienis 1.00 
ee . 
leatherette ‘ 
Training Guides (Elarth) paper i.ccccccccccccceceseesseesees 1.00 
Spe dtinisilamnieacantnnilianesinete 1.50 


Discount on Quantity Orders 
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By special arrangement with Rand McNally & 
Company—the largest map publishers of the 
United States—The Journal is again able to do a 
service for its readers. We offer for immediate 
delivery the following maps: 


1. Map of Europe. Up-to-date as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, in colors, with overprint 
showing countries and boundaries in 1914. 
a eee eee es ree 25c 


2. Map of Central a: Eastern Ger- 
many, most of Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Russia’s eastern frontier, In 
MRE on so cee wodcovccesese 50c 


3. The Western Front. Detailed map of 
French-German, Belgian-German, and 
Swiss-German frontiers, in colors, includ- 
ing regions of Siegfried and Maginot 
an en ME ee”, cece cute seeepecene 50c 


4. Map of Scandinavia, including Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Printed 
in red and blue, with towns, railroads, 
lakes and other water areas in blue; forti- 
fications, naval and air bases in red. Can 
be furnished either flat or folded but 
when? copes. 2078 27". ockac cee 25¢ 


5. Wall Map of Europe. As of September 1, 
1939, in black and white, with ribbon of 
color defining coastlines and country 
boundaries. 53” x 39”. ........-00055 $2.00 


You will find these maps invaluable not only for 
personal use but also Bes reference purposes in 
dayrooms, orderly rooms, clubs and other places 
in which people gather. 


Orders for any quantity filled. Sent in a handy 
mailing tube ready for use. 


Special attention given to radio or telegraph 
orders. 


Send your order NOW! 
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just before his doubly daring raid on England's coast j 
the little frigate Ranger. Then follows a buccane 
from beginning to end —suspense, romance, adventure 

“It is true | must run great risks,” said John Pau! lon 
“but no gallant action was ever accomplished witheul 
danger; therefore, although I cannot insure success, | 
will endeavor to deserve it.” These words embody re 
spirit in which he struggled against the might of Britain's 
seapower and the scheming politicians of Europe. 

The book is grand entertainment, I assure you—a 
prodigious historical account of Europe during the days 
of the American Revolution. Its author shows us Frank. 
lin, LaFayette, and Catherine the Great, to mention a few 
as well as the main hero, and makes them all seem seal 
enough. 

The style is simple, yet dramatic. A glance at the 
bibliography shows the author’s extensive research for 
source material and should satisfy even the most incredu- 
lous reader of the historical accuracy of the book. 


L.N.D. 
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Kentucky Leader 


SIMON BOLIVAR BUCKNER: BORDERLAND 
KNIGHT. By Arndt M. Stickles. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1940. 446 Pages; 
Maps; Bibliography; Index. $3.50. 
Knight of the border indeed was General Simon Bolivar 

Buckner. His state of Kentucky was first in his heart; 

and when war pressed toward it from North and South, 

he sought with all his energy and influence to keep Ken- 
tucky neutral, even if it were to require a state army and 
fighting to do it. But in the end the whirlwinds of war- 
fare blew with too wide a sweep not to draw in the men 
of Kentucky like those of the states around. And General 

Buckner, at great personal sacrifice, threw in his lot with 

the South. 

An upright, unswerving man of fine bearing, Buckner 
was at home in the thick of battle, and was a thoroughly 
capable organizer. But in the councils of war he was 
inclined to be too outright in his statements of personal 
opinion. In the words of Professor Stickles, “Buckner was 
ever tenacious of a principle and hated hedging on one.” 
The author, who has had full access to the Buckner papers 
and other sources, throws new light on many matters, in- 
cluding the Donelson campaign and the Bragg-Buckner 
controversy after Chickamauga. 

General Buckner, already one of the foremost citizens 
of his state when war began, was for many years after the 
war Kentucky's leading citizen. He was her governor for 
four years, and was the vice-presidential candidate on the 
Gold Democratic ticket with General John McAuley 
Palmer of Illinois in 1896. 

Professor Stickles has covered his ground thoroughly 
though the readableness of his writing is only moderate. 
His work, however, is a biography that long has needed 
writing to do full credit to the character and distinction of 
Simon Bolivar Buckner. 














